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Greetings from the President 


to the Governors of the United States 


at the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 


of the Governors’ Conference 


Over the past half century’dur nation has witnessed enormous change 
in every field of human endeavor. Of particular interest to you has been 
the increased scope of public service provided by government. One 
evidence of such growth is the fact that since 1908, the federal government 
alone has increased its annual expenditures by more than eleven 
thousand per cent. 

Much of this federal spending provides for the improved health and 
security of our people. Much serves to equip us to carry the vast burdens 
of world leadership. But these achievements should not cause us to relax 
our vigilance for signs of weakness in the basic structure of our political 
responsibility—beginning with the individual and local community. 

As the duties of the federal government have expanded, there has 
been a natural tendency to impose more duties on it. With centripetal 
force, authority has accumulated in Washington at the expense of local 
autonomy. 

This accelerating pull toward the center must be curbed if a healthy 
functioning of all our political parts is to be maintained. I firmly believe 
the governments of every town, and city, and state—each voting citizen 
in the land—must bear local responsibility for their own and for the 
public welfare. 

I know this belief is shared by our forty-eight Governors, and it is 
heartening to note the significant progress that has been made in this 
direction by our Joint Federal-State Action Committee. Founded at your 
Conference in Williamsburg last May, this Committee has been working 
with courage and determination, and it has developed several specific 
proposals to halt the drift toward federal monopoly. As you give these 
proposals your careful attention in Miami this year, I am confident that we 
shall together strengthen the traditions of American democracy which 
have for nearly 200 years brought honor and vigor to the Republic. 

In this hope, I send best wishes for a memorable conference. 


Dwight D. Etsenhower 





The Governors’ Conference 


Through Fifty Years— 


and ‘Tomorrow 


by William G. Stratton 


Governor of Illinois and Chairman (1957-58) of the Governors’ Conference 


Tur Governors’ Conference this year is com- 
pleting its first half century of service as an in- 
stitution of American government. It is fitting 
that we mark the occasion, as this issue of 
State Government does, by assessing the past 
development of the Conference, by appraising 
its stature today and by looking to its future 
responsibilities. 

The Conference first met in the White 
House, in May, 1908, at the invitation of a 
great President and former Governor, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the centennial of whose birth 
our country celebrates this year. Following 
that initial gathering, each of the annual meet- 
ings has been at the initiative of the Gover- 
nors. The Conference has endured and has 
grown because it performs an essential role 
that only an organization of the Governors of 
all the states, commonwealths and territories 
could discharge. 

As an institution, the Conference has cer- 
tain distinguishing marks which, to me, merit 
emphasis. 

First, although composed of men who, nec- 
essarily and properly, are leaders in the respec- 
tive political parties, the Conference is strictly 
non-partisan. No party has ever controlled, 
dominated or used it. It has never served par- 
tisan political ends. 

Secondly, the Governors’ Conference re- 
flects the roots, the strength and the nature of 
our national unity—a unity imposed by no 


fiat, a unity of a country of diversities, a unity 
which has room for tolerance of multiple ap- 
proaches to problems. Each of the Governors 
certainly works at all times for the require- 
ments of his own state and region; but the 
Governors unite in the Governors’ Conference 
in a large and continuing national coopera- 
tion. Surely no other institution demonstrates 
more persuasively the fact that in our far-flung 
land we Americans are a community—a com- 
munity of free men, rich in local, state and 
regional tradition, in which the common weal 
for all Americans is the great goal. 


THE RECORD 

As we look back from the vantage point of 
1958, we take pride in the contributions of the 
Governors’ Conference to the safety and vic- 
tory of our nation in war. Particularly in the 
vast trial of World War II it proved to be a 
powerful agency for common, concerted ac- 
tion by the Governors in marshalling domestic 
programs for the war effort. 

In peace the influence of the Conference 
has been pivotal for the great advance of state 
services in our times and for the resurgence of 
state government itself. It has exerted this in- 
fluence through its discussions and resolutions, 
through the research conducted at its direc- 
tion by the Council of State Governments on 
our prime state problems, through its steady 
committee work, and through the action of in- 
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dividual Governors. By these means the Con- 
ference has provided major impetus for im- 
provement of our public educational systems, 
our mental hospitals and mental health pro- 
grams, our highways and our measures for 
highway safety. It has led similarly in our cur- 
rent, pioneering work on such newer prob- 
lems as the status of our older citizens and the 
governmental needs of metropolitan areas. 

If today there is prospect—as I am convinced 
there is—of fostering a sounder federalism by 


state assumption Of a larger share of responsi- 


bility for domestic services, and provision of 
stronger revenue bases for state operations— 
much of the credit must go to the Governors’ 
Conference. All of its contributions to the vi- 
tality of the states, of course, have had benefi- 
cial effect in federal-state relations. In addi- 
tion the Conference, year after year, has called 
attention to needs that have resulted in the 
studies of the national Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations from 1953 to 1955 
and the current labor of the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee. The latter, compris- 
ing representatives of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence and of the national Administration, has 
made a promising beginning. It continues 
hard at work to bring greater order and logic 
into our federal-state relations. 

In assessing the sources of the success of the 
Governors’ Conference, I would underline the 
value of its close links with the Council of 
State Governments. ‘The Council represents 
state government in all its major branches, 
legislative, executive, judicial. The two organ- 
izations are distinct. But their cooperation has 
been fruitful indeed. The Governors’ Confer- 
ence has come a long way since the meetings 
in which it originated half a century ago. To- 
day its responsibilities are such that it requires 
the assistance of steady, continuing research 
and secretariat services. These it has in the 
Council, and the beneficial results are felt in 
practically every aspect of state government 
throughout the nation. 


THE FUTURE 

Henceforth, the Governors’ Conference 
faces heavier problems than ever before. Some 
of them will be new. Most of them will be 
long-familiar concerns, grown more urgent 
and complex because of great changes in our 
society and in the moving tempo of our world. 

When Theodore Roosevelt called that first 
Governors’ Conference in 1908 the subject be- 
fore the meeting was the conservation of natu- 
ral resources. That has been a topic of Gover- 
nors’ Conference agendas many times since, 
and it will be again. For, as our population 
crows and as the development of industry and 
science brings new uses for our resources, their 
fruitful management becomes increasingly im- 
portant. 

The Governors’ Conference, in its studies, 
reports and action, has dealt again and again 
with education. Today this key responsibility 
of the state and local governments poses 
weightier issues for us than ever. In addition- 
al, long-familiar fields—health-welfare, high- 
ways, corrections, and others—new times have 
raised the dimensions of old problems, prob- 
lems with which the states must deal. 

In all of this, and in new tasks now emerg- 
ing, the Governors’ Conference must give 
leadership, this year and through the years. It 
must find solutions. It must act to bring the 
solutions to fruition in the states. This will 
cost money, and the Governors’ Conference 
must explore the means of finding the money. 
It will require sounder lines of state govern- 
ment organization, local government organi- 
zation, state-local relations and state-federal 
relations. For these, too, the Governors’ Con- 
ference must lead. 

I am satisfied that it will lead. In its first 
half century its services to America have been 
abundantly productive. In the year and the 
decade before us it will meet and, I am con- 
fident, will meet successfully, its greatest chal- 
lenges of all. 





The United Nations 


in the Modern World 


Address by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 


Dag Hammarskjold 


At the State Dinner of the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference, Bal Harbour, Florida, May 19 


Governor Stratton, Governor Collins, 
Members of the Governors’ Conference: 


YOU HAVE PAID HONOUR to the United Nations 
by inviting its Secretary-General to speak to- 
night. It is also a special and highly appreciated 
personal privilege for me to meet with all 
of you. 

One of the deepest desires of the people in 
this country—and this is true of the peoples of 
all countries—is to make better progress to- 
wards a peace which is more than just a state of 
“no war’; peace in spite of the strong conflicts 
between groups of countries with different con- 
cepts of the organization of society and of the 
place of man in society, peace also in spite of 
the conflicts between what history calls the 
West and the new sovereign states emerging 
out of the old civilizations on the vast Asian 
and African continents. 

How is the United Nations to help to over- 
come these conflicts and to secure peace? Does 
it perhaps represent an unrealistic approach, 
or even an obstacle, in a situation so different 
from the one anticipated at the time the Char- 
ter of the United Nations was drawn up in San 
Francisco twelve years ago, when the Grand 
Alliance was at its moment of victory? 

To the conflict which is referred to as a 
“cold war,” and to the revolutionary develop- 
ments in the parts of the world once under 
colonial rule, other changes of unforeseeable 
significance for the future of peace have now 


been added. This is the age when, for the first 
time, man has pioneered into the field of the 
unlimited potentiality which is hidden in mat- 
ter and made his first experiences in the use of 
nuclear energy—for destruction and for con- 
struction. This is also the age when, for the first 
time, space travel has been lifted out of science 
fiction and into the world of practical possi bili- 
ties. Again: what does an organization like the 
United Nations mean in such a situation? 

My thesis would be that, far from having 


been rendered unrealistic or outmoded by the 


developments to which I have referred, the 


Organization has gained a new significance 
from these developments. Its necessity as a ven- 
ture in international cooperation is more cleat 
today than when it was founded. 


A PIONEERING UNDERTAKING 
Although the conflict between the Western 
world and the Soviet world has fundamentally 
changed the conditions in whch the United 
Nations must now work, it has not rendered 
the United Nations efforts less essential. On the 
contrary, the deeper the cleavages, the greater 
the need to maintain, by such means as we 
have, contacts across the frontiers, a forum for 
discussion and, above all, the possibilities for 
reconciliation. The United Nations is not an 
instrument for so-called appeasement from the 
point of view of either side, but it is a platform 
where a businesslike mutual exploration can 
go beyond what is possible in regular diplo- 
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matic forms. The public diplomacy of United 
Nations meetings, and the private diplomacy 
for which the United Nations also provides a 
framework, have served and will continue to 
serve to limit and reduce the impact of the 
basic conflicts. Even one who looks over the 
history of the past years in the most skeptical 
and critical spirit would have to admit that 
without the possibilities offered by the United 
Nations, the world would be bogged down 
much deeper in the difficulties caused by the 
“cold war” than it finds itself today. 

The political rebirth of the great Asian na- 
tions and the emergence of a new Africa which 
is apparent in the creation of a number of inde- 
pendent states, reflect deep dynamic tendencies 
in the history of the present age. There is not 
time here to discuss or analyze the roots of these 
developments. This much may, however, be 
said: Although the changes are in line with the 
principles of human rights and self-determina- 
tion set out in the Charter, the forces which de- 
termine the development naturally are not set 
in motion by the United Nations. However, 
the role of the Organization has not been insig- 
nificant, as the development, under a system of 
order and equity, of the new balance which we 
see emerging between the old West and the 
peoples of Asia and Africa, has been consider- 
ably facilitated by the United Nations. 

Thus we see that the Organization has cor- 
responded to basic needs of our time. In order 
to do so it has had to develop along lines some- 
what different from those anticipated. It has 
shown the flexibility of a sound institution. 
The Organization has not been able, always 
and fully, to master the great difficulties it has 
had to face. But it should in justice be said that 
it has lessened the tensions or paved the way for 
peaceful solutions of most of the conflicts on 
which it has been called upon to try its strength. 
Although it is anew venture, with possibilities 
only partly explored, it has justified the hopes 
of those who have served it and supported it as 


a pioneer undertaking. It may, as such an un- 
dertaking and with a development of its insti- 


tutions guided by experience, pave the way 
for a future structure of international life 
in the firmer forms and with the greater au- 


thority which, I believe, one day must come. 


ATOMS AND DISARMAMENT 


Let me now turn to the revolutionary tech- 
nological changes of our age. 

The great scientific discoveries in the atomic 
field have, as you well know, given entirely new 
dimensions to the problem of armaments and 
war. At the same time they have opened vistas 
to a new age of plenty, following a new indus- 
trial revolution. In both respects the world 
community is faced with a major challenge 
which cannot be solved within the limited 
orbit of any single nation. The problem of 
disarmament has taken on a deeper sense of 
urgency which more than ever makes it a mat- 
ter of general concern. And the problem of 
technical and economic development has 
moved into fields where international coopera- 
tion has become necessary if we are to reap the 
benefits from the new inventions without cre- 
ating new tensions and risks. 

It is well known how, on the initiative of 
President Eisenhower, the United Nations em- 
barked on an exploration of the possibilities of 
wide international cooperation for the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. The results are also 
well known. In the first place there was the 
Atomic Conference in Geneva in 1955. In the 
second place there was the creation, under the 
aegis of the United Nations, of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

The Atomic Conference of 1955 was the 
first great break in the wall which for long 
had separated scientists in various countries 
and slowed down the progress which would 
have been possible if there had been full inter- 
national cooperation. In spite of the conflicts 
which dominated the political scene, the Ge- 
neva Conference in 1955 established a very 
wide exchange of views and experiences. It 
created contacts which served to promote the 
practical application of the findings of the 
scientists and a better international atmos- 
phere in this vitally important field. In doing 
so the first Geneva Conference paved the way 
also for the creation of the new Atomic Agency, 
which after long negotiations was set up last 
year in Vienna. In both respects the United 
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Nations proved to be a valuable instrument of 
negotiation and bridge building. Without the 
United Nations, this creative process, assuming 
it would have been possible at all, would un- 
doubtedly have taken much longer and been 
much more complicated. 

A few days ago I attended in Geneva a meet- 
ing of the United Nations Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
This committee, which was created in prepa 
ration of the first Atomic Conference in Ge- 
neva in 1955 and has continued in existence as 
a high-level advisory organ to the Secretary- 
General since then, met this time in order to 
consider the final program for a second Atomic 
Conference in Geneva next September. In a 
couple of days this body, where the three big 
Western powers and the Soviet Union are all 
represented by leading scientists, reached 
agreement on all the remaining points under 
discussion. As usual in that body, there were 
no votes taken. The committee works on the 
basis of agreement. That this has been, and is 
possible, is significant. Its importance goes be 
yond the limits of the immediate tasks of the 
committee. 

As to the coming conference itself, it gives 
every promise to repeat the encouraging ex- 
perience of 1955. The conference is likely to 
lead again to a broad exchange of information, 
covering the latest developments in the scien- 
tific sphere and in engineering experience 
about the peaceful applications of atomic pow- 
er. This time new fields will be opened, the 
most important of which probably is the prog- 
ress made toward peaceful use of processes of 
fusion as a source of energy, a subject that was 
barely mentioned in 1955. The conference will 
be of very considerable size. From the United 
States alone some 800 papers will be presented. 

However, the United Nations interest is not 
limited to the questions of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. On its program for negotiations 
on disarmament figure the question of atomic 
bomb tests and the related problems of pro- 
duction of atomic bombs and a satisfactory sys- 
tem of inspection. There is no reason here and 
now to go into this question, which is at the 
centre of public debate. In the light of the 
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Soviet attitude as expressed in Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s most recent letter to President Eisen 
hower, let us hope that technical studies of an 
inspection system for a general suspension of 
bomb tests will now come about. We should 
not underrate the importance that it would 
have if at least in this field positive results 
could be reached in agreement among all the 
parties concerned. In a situation where, for 
years, we have had to register no results at all, 
the first break is bound to be limited, if re- 
garded by itself alone, but its significance may 
be unlimited when considered as an opening 
to further exploration of possible areas of 
agreement. In this exploration the United Na- 
tions will remain at the centre of the picture, 
whatever the procedures chosen for specific 
questions or situations. I firmly believe that 
the possible value of the contribution of the 
Organization to progress in the field of disarm- 
ament warrants such a position. 

The problem of the effects of atomic radia- 
tion, resulting from test explosions or from 
peaceful uses of atomic energy—especially from 
radioactive waste from atomic power plants— 
has also been a major concern of the United 
Nations during the last two years. This sum- 
mer a fifteen-nation United Nations Radiation 
Committee will publish the results of an evalu- 
ation of all the scientific knowledge available 
on this problem up to the present time. This 
committee also includes scientists from both 
sides and every continent. Its evaluation of the 
problem and its success in ironing out impor- 
tant differences of opinion are likely to pro- 
vide another example of cooperation in areas 
of vital concern to all nations for which the 
United Nations provides special possibilities. 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 


tions will, at its next session, consider a report 


regarding the continued activities of the Radia- 


tion Committee. It is my intention to propose 
to the General Assembly that the committee be 
continued as a centre of intergovernmental 
activities in this highly important field. I also 
intend to suggest somewhat broader terms of 
reference, so as to render it possible for the 
committee to serve its purpose with increasing 
efficiency. 
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SPACE EXPLORATION 

In another field of historic scientific and en- 
gineering progress, that of space exploration, 
the United Nations also faces a dual problem. 
We have the question of the intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and the new challenge which 
they represent for the disarmament effort. On 
the other hand, we have recently witnessed the 
successful launching of satellites by the United 
States and the Soviet Union as part of the pro- 
gram of the International Geophysical Year. 
The technical achievements signalled by these 
events give rise to new problems which have 
rightly attracted wide attention. The legal as- 
pects are now being studied by a Secretariat 
Committee in the United Nations. 

It would take me too far if, on this occasion, 
I were to embark on a discussion of the intri- 
cate questions which will arise once the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of outer space goes 
beyond its present modest limits and restricted 
scientific purposes. A few preliminary conclu- 
sions seem, however, to be of such relevance to 
this short survey of the role of the United Na- 
tions in the modern world, that I would like 
to mention them tonight. 

The precedents which have been set during 
the International Geophysical Year would 
seem to indicate tacit acceptance that outer 
space, as distinct from air space, is “res com- 
munes,” at least when used for such joint scien- 
tific purposes as those of the International Geo- 
physical Year. That means that outer space has 
been considered as belonging to no one and as 
not being subject to appropriation or to sov- 
ereignty. In that respect a parallel might be 
drawn with the high seas, which, likewise, are 
considered as not capable of appropriation. 

We have here a vital field of activities and 
joint interests for which rules must be estab- 
lished and procedures must be created that will 
render it possible for the world community to 
safeguard the observance of those rules. A new 
need for international negotiations and for the 
establishment of appropriate international or- 
gans has thus come into being. The matter is 
on the agenda of the United Nations General 
Assembly and will come up for debate this fall. 


It would be my hope that the General Assem- 
bly, as a result of its consideration, would find 
the way to an agreement on a basic rule that 
outer space, and the celestial bodies therein, 
are not considered as capable of appropriation 
by any state, and that it would further affirm 
the overriding interest of the community of 
nations in the peaceful and beneficial use of 
outer space and initiate steps for an interna- 
tional machinery to further this end. Were the 
General Assembly to reach this point, the gov- 
ernments cooperating in the United Nations 
would have laid what seems to me to be a valid 
basis for the future development, in interna- 
tional cooperation, of the use of outer space for 
the benefit of all. 


THE EXPANSION OF POLITICS 


Politics in general, and international polli- 
tics in particular, was once an area in the main 
reserved for experts and of comparatively lim- 
ited significance to the common man. Our 
time, however, is one of an expansion of poli- 
tics into increasingly broad areas of common 
life. This is as true of international politics as 
of national politics. Anyone who today tries to 
disengage himself from the political aspects of 
life cuts himself off from developments of the 
deepest direct significance for his own destiny. 

It is natural in these circumstances that po- 
litical questions should claim much of the time 
and space of all the media of mass communica- 
tion. To the extent that this means that each 
and everyone of us is enabled to develop his 
own knowledge and judgment concerning the 
way that a society is growing and the way its 
leaders are trying to frame its future, it is cer- 
tainly welcome. But we cannot disregard the 
fact that the expansion of the part played by 
political concerns in the life of our society may 
create dangers of which especially we, whose 
professional responsibilities are in the political 
sphere, must remain aware. 

A “politicized” world is a world where indi- 
vidual reactions have to be disciplined and sub- 
ordinated to group interests, and where for 
that reason conformism easily becomes an 
ideal. It isa world where tactics often are given 


priority over substance and in which, for this 
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reason, we may lose sight of the real interests 
in our search for propaganda points to be 
scored. To use a comparison, it is also a world 
where the preacher may be tempted to give 
greater effort to winning the approval of the 
converted than to converting the sinners. If we 
succumb to such dangers, we lose the ability to 
communicate our sincere reactions to others 
who are of a different view, forgetting also how 
to listen to what they may have to say in expla- 
nation of their stands. To the extent that this is 
permitted to happen, a politicized world be- 
comes a de-humanized world. 

These indications of risks implied in the life 
of today may be considered as exaggerated. I 
am afraid that they are not. Any student of 
politics and its impact on common life today 
could easily find examples showing to what 
extent the intrusion of politics into common 
life has had the consequences to which I have 
referred. 


STALEMATES AND ASPIRATIONS 

I have found it justified on this occasion to 
recall these dangers because I believe that it is 
impossible to reach a clear understanding of 
the present international situation without 
taking such factors into account. They explain 
in part the seeming paradox that certainly no 
single people wants anything but peace and no 
single government would take the responsibil- 
ity for starting a war, but that, all the same, the 
world situation, politically, represents a pic- 
ture of interlocking stalemates. 

It is one of the surprising experiences of one 
in the position of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to find in talks with leaders of 
many nations, both political leaders and lead- 
ers in spiritual life, that the views expressed, 
the hopes nourished and the trust reflected, in 
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the direction of reconciliation, go far beyond 
what is usually heard in public. What is it that 
makes it so difficult to bring this basic attitude 
more effectively to bear upon the determina- 
tion of policies? The reasons are well known to 


us all. It might not be understood by the con- 


stituency, or it might be abused by competing 


groups, or it might be misinterpreted as a 
sign of weakness by the other party. And so 
the game goes on—towards an unforeseeable 
conclusion. 

The United Nations, about which I have 
talked to you today, can be viewed from many 
angles and evaluated in many different ways. 
It may be criticized as a place where we lose 
our time in pursuing a debate sterilized by the 
weaknesses so often flowing from a narrowly 
tactical approach to the problems of the com- 
munity of nations. But the United Nations 
may, for better reasons, be hailed as a forum 
where delegates, inspired by their responsibil- 
ity and guided by the spirit of the Charter, can 
find means to further, in international politi- 
cal life, the kind of human communication 
with other nations which is the basis of fruitful 
debate and, alone, can lead to the solution of 
conflicts. 

The value of public diplomacy in the United 
Nations will depend to a decisive extent on 
how far the responsible spokesmen find it pos- 
sible to rise above a narrow tactical approach 
to the politics of international life, and to 
speak as men for aspirations and hopes which 
are those of all mankind. To follow such a 
course renders more effective the means offered 
by the United Nations for resolving the inter- 
national conflicts which endanger peace. It 
reflects the traditional ideals of spiritual free- 
dom and individual responsibility which have 
made the democracies strong. 





The National Economy 


in Perspective 


Address by the Secretary of the Treasury 


Robert B. Anderson 


At the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, 
Bal Harbour, Florida, May 21 


‘THE VERY FACT that we speak of the “‘process” 
of government indicates that governmental re- 
sponsibilities in the American economy are 
constantly changing in content and form. Tra- 
ditionally as we begin to work our way out of 
some familiar difficulties, new problems ap- 
pear which urgently demand our attention. At 
all levels of government there develops a pre- 
occupation with the problems of the day. Sel- 
dom do we take or have the time to stop and 
evaluate our total course. 

Today, I would like to examine with you in 
an effort to put some of our current problems 
in perspective. This means looking back over 
the course we have traveled in the past; even 
more important, it means looking forward to a 
changed world situation and to new patterns 
and problems. 

From the vantage point of 1958, we can rec- 
ognize a whole series of occasions on which the 
government has moved in the past to accept 
new responsibilities for promoting the national 
welfare. Our economic potential has been in- 
creased through the building of roads, the de- 
velopment of waterways and dams, the stimu- 
lation of transportation, and like functions. 
Steps have been taken to minimize monopoly 
powers, to require certain minimum standards 
of safety, to protect employment, to insure the 
bargaining rights of individuals, to mitigate 
the hardships of unemployment and old age in 
an industrial society, and generally to insure 
the equality of opportunity. 
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All of these steps were taken in the context 
of the economic and political environment of 
the time. Many of them were worked out in 
periods when global issues appeared to be very 
remote from the realities of life here at home. 

That era is past. 

No longer can we concentrate on areas en- 
compassed within our own horizons. A broad, 
expanding world demands an expansion of oun 
considerations and brings new complications. 
THREE KEY FACTORS 

Let us look at some particular situations with 
which we must concern ourselves. 

First, we live in a world of tensions. The 
Soviet Union has openly embarked on a drive 
for world domination. The threat of force has 
been linked to a program for the economic 
penetration of other nations which has grave 
implications. Just a short time ago, Mr. Khru- 
shchev told us—and I quote his words: “We 
declare war on you in the peaceful field of 
trade.”” Moreover, both our physical and eco- 
nomic tensions stem from a wide divergence 
in ideology—political, social, and economic. 

These are the basic facts of the international 
situation. We must successfully compete with 
them. We must seek and find the ways to spare 
the world the holocaust of atomic war. 

Secondly, our domestic problems are not 
likely to become simpler, either politically or 
economically. They are much more likely to 
become increasingly complicated. We must 





learn to live and to work with these complica- 
tions, and in doing so satisfy both our national 
needs and our obligations as members of the 
community of free nations. 

Finally, we must accomplish both of these 
responsibilities within the framework of a free 
competitive system. The scope of private ini- 
tiative and enterprise vitalizes our own econ- 
omy, and provides us with our most effective 
instrument for combatting economic aggres- 
sien abroad. 

The degree of our success in meeting the re- 
sponsibilities will be measured, in part, by 
two things. The first is the extent of our fiscal 
ability to maintain and finance appropriate 
government programs without impairing the 
stimulus provided by private enterprise. A sec- 
ond crucial factor is the extent of our willing- 
ness as a people to sustain the burdens in- 
volved. Both depend to a high degree on public 


understanding. 
SOME BASIC FIGURES 


Let us first examine some of the figures. 

Last year, our gross national product—the 
dollar value of all the goods and services pur- 
chased by everybody in the American economy 
—amounted to over $434 billion. Of this total, 
the federal government and state and local gov- 
ernments combined accounted for over $86 
billion, or about 20 per cent. This means that 
one dollar in every five paid out for goods and 
services produced in this country in 1957 was 
spent by governmental units. Put another way 
—governmentai policies were the determining 
factor in the production and use of one-fifth of 
our entire national product. 

Purchases of goods and services, however, do 
not by any means account for all of the pay- 
ments made by government. Besides the $86 
billion spent by governmental units for a share 
of the national product, an additional $20 bil- 
lion or so was paid out by government for 
things other than goods and services. You will 


recognize the importance of some of these 
“other” payments as soon as I mention a few of 
them: Interest on federal and state and local 
debts, military and veterans’ payments, loan 
programs, and public assistance. 
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Finally, we have payments to beneficiaries of 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance, disability 
insurance, and unemployment insurance, 
which are now running at the rate of over $11 
billion a year. These programs are essentially 
self-financed and on the whole do not require 
net outlays on the part of government. Theit 
magnitude, however, reflects the degree of so- 
cial responsibility in this area which has been 
delegated to the government within fairly re- 
cent times. 

Considering, now, the ordinary expendi- 
tures of government—goods and services, plus 
other payments requiring net government 
outlays—how have these been financed? How 
much has been paid for—and how much has 
been met by an increase in debt? 

Federal budget receipts last year amounted 
to a little over $7 
ernments collected another $32.5 billion on a 


2 billion. State and local gov- 


net basis. This added up to a total national 
tax bill for 1957 of over $100 billion. 

At the same time, we have been accumulat- 
ing a sizeable araount of new government debt. 
By the end of last year our federal government 
debt had reached $275 billion. This is an in- 
crease of about $18 billion in the ten years 
since December 1947. State and local govern- 
ment debt increased very much more sharply, 
rising $37.5 billion in the ten-year period to 
reach a total of $55 billion in December 1957- 
higher than the total debt of the federal gov- 
ernment in any year prior to World War II. 
Altogether, government debt now represents 
about two-fifths of the entire debt owed by 
everyone in the country—individuals, business, 
and government. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL SHARE 

The large share of our economy now ac- 
counted for by the government is strikingly 
revealed by these figures. The relative magni- 
tudes reflecting government versus private ac- 
tivity have changed very little since the early 
period of postwar readjustment. The economy 
program initiated in 1954, aided by the armi- 
stice in the Korean War, achieved a reduction 
in federal expenditures from a 1954 budget 
projection of $78 billion to below $65 billion 
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in 1955. In both 1956 and 1957, a budget bal- 
ance was achieved. These forceful actions did 
reduce somewhat the federal government’s 
share of our national product. But now federal 
government purchases are rising again, along 
with rising state and local expenditures. 

Our present and projected rates of expendi- 
tures should not be regarded as peaks which 
can be expected to decline in the near future. 
They are more likely to increase in the absence 
of curtailment of domestic programs or a less- 
ening of uncertainties in the world situation. 
Federal government expenditures alone will 
probably reach a level of more than $78 billion 
in the next fiscal year. Such a rate of federal 
spending is a continuing prospect—not a sud- 
den spurt attributable to short-run circum- 


stances. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE BURDEN 


In evaluating new proposals, we must keep 
always in mind the continuing weight of the 
total burden which must be borne by the 
American taxpayer. Because this burden is so 
heavy, the way in which it is distributed be- 
tween the units of government is of great im- 
portance. Whenever we consider the enlarge- 
ment of responsibilities—and the costs—by any 
segment of our governmental system, we must 
give careful thought to how this will affect the 
burdens being borne by other units. 

Some programs are clearly the responsibility 
of the federal government. Some activities 
properly belong to states and local govern- 
ments. Some are borderline. Some will always 
generate honest differences of opinion. 

Whatever the programs, however they are 
performed, they must be paid for. 

The very fact that as a people we do have 
some choice in assigning governmental respon- 
sibilities tends to make us forget that the 
money for each program comes out of the same 
pockets that supply funds for all other govern- 
ment spending. Few citizens are aware of the 
sum total of the taxes they are already paying 
to federal, state and local governments. Most 
personal taxes are felt directly and immedi- 
ately—although even here the impact is often 
blunted by withholding tax provisions. Such 


taxes, however, account for only about one- 
half of federal budget receipts and less than a 
fifth of state and local revenues. Probably only 
a minority of all citizens stop to add up the 
other taxes which are cutting into their in- 
comes which are spread out over many thou- 
sands of transactions. Yet about $60 billion a 
year—an average of $350 a year for every man, 
woman and child in the country—goes for taxes 
(corporate, excise, customs duties, etc.) other 
than those levied directly on individuals. 

We should assure that each program is un- 
dertaken where it can most efficiently be ac- 
complished for all our people. We must not 
unduly invade the sovereignty of the state. We 
must not believe that the functioning of either 


the federal or state governments can improp- 


erly interfere with the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the other without serious consequences. 


FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP 

You have already considered the recommen- 
dations of the Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee. I shall not try to enlarge on that discussion. 
Any redistribution of functions and sources of 
revenue is necessarily complex. Differences in 
points of view, differences in geography, differ- 
ent rates and volume of tax collection in the 
several states, shifts in our industrial patterns, 
the growing urbanization in many states, all of 
the processes of change, the very modification 
of attitudes among our people add to the dif- 
ficulty. The preservation of our federal system 
and the response of all our people to the course 
of their own government are worth our every 
effort. Not only can we profit from examining 
what has been done in the past and what cor- 
rective action we should appropriately consid- 
er, but equally important we should seek to 
assure the most desirable pattern of political 
partnership for the future. 

The period ,of economic readjustment 
through which we are passing suggests one ex- 
ample of how a vital and effective partnership 
between the federal and state governments 
could be of great importance. Governments 
have a greater capacity than private business to 
space and plan capital expenditures since they 
are not motivated by competition or profit. For 





competitive reasons, private enterprise tends 
to concentrate on expansion during one period 
and then comes a period of decreased capital 
expenditures. During such periods of reduced 
private investments, federal and state govern- 
ments could time their own improvement pro- 
grams so as to more effectively contribute to 
the national economy. Each in its own sphere 
should develop its own activities. When busi- 
ness activity and private expansion is subse- 
quently reasserted, the rate of public improve- 
ments should be comprehensively evaluated 
through an effective partnership so as to mini- 
mize what could be resulting inflationary pres- 
sures. 

From every point of view it is clear that we 
must work cooperatively, that we must have a 
defined perspective of our separate responsi- 
bilities, and that our total effect must be pre- 
scribed by whatever is required of us as serv- 
ants of a free people. 

In our efforts to be mutually helpful, and 
mutually concerned, I should like to direct 
your attention to certain problems which re- 
sult from the management of the national debt. 
State and local governments are important bor- 
rowers of money in the market. The way in 
which we manage the federal debt affects your 
position as investors in government securities, 
through certain of your trust funds, and strong- 
ly influences the environment in which your 
financing must be dealt with. We are acutely 
aware of these problems. It is partly for this 
reason that we seek a better structure in our 
federal debt. To the extent that the federal 
government can hold down increases in its 
own debt, and reduce the number of times it 
must compete for funds, the njarket for your 
own issues, as well as private debt of all, then 
will be improved. Here again the realistic ap- 


preciation of our mutual interests can help us 


to establish support for a sound debt structure 
and sound governmental policy. 


FACTORS OF SUPPORT 

We are all concerned with an expanding 
economy, with providing jobs, with providing 
goods and services, at prices that people are 
able and willing to pay. We have a full aware- 
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ness of some of the difficulties of the era 
through which we are passing. We should have 
an equal awareness of the dynamic factors 
which have supported, and which continue to 
support, our national economy. 

What are some of these factors? 

We have a population, growing at the rate 
of three million persons a year. 

Rising living standards, new scientific devel- 
opments and the wide sharing of output which 
characterizes our American system mean that 
consumer demand in our domestic market 
alone is growing even faster than population. 

We have the basic strengths to keep our pro- 
ductive engine operating at a high level—the 
manpower, the skills, the managerial ability, 
the incentive genius. 

Business has enlarged and improved its ca- 
pacity at an unprecedented rate since the close 
of World War II, and these improvements are 
continuing. Business capital spending is ex- 
pected to reach $32 billion this year, the third 
highest year in history. Spending for research 
will amount to another $6 billion. 

This means that productivity will continue 
to increase and new products will continue to 
be offered to the American consumer, provid- 
ing a continuing stimulus for sound growth. 

A number of favorable factors in the current 
situation, moreover, indicate that these long- 
term factors for growth are strongly asserting 
themselves. Month by month, we can see proof 
that our basic strengths are effectively resisting 
the downturn. 

Consumer income was up in both March and 
April. It is now only a little more than 1 per 
cent below the all-time peak of August, 1957. 
Consumer spending in the aggregate also con- 
tinues high; spending on durable goods is 
down considerably from a year ago, but total 
spending is 2 ‘per cent above the year-ago fig- 
ure. While the unemployment of five million 
is a matter of serious concern, we must keep in 
mind that even at peak prosperity in 1956 and 
1957 there were three million unemployed. Of 
the two million new unemployed, about one 
and one-half million are in the durable goods 
area, but more than half of our major employ- 
ment centers still report no substantial labor 
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surplus. Bank credit is readily available at sub- 
stantially reduced interest rates. There are en- 
couraging signs of strength in the housing mar- 
ket due in part to the easing of credit and other 
measures taken by the government to stimu- 
late activity in this area. Inventories are be- 
coming well worked down. Steel operations are 
rising and April figures showed the new order 


situation improving in the economy in general. 


CRITERIA FOR DECISION 


From both the long-term and short-term 
point of view, therefore, our free, private- 
enterprise economy is putting on an impres- 
sive performance of resistance to further de- 
cline without so-called “massive” intervention 
by the government. Every time we examine a 
proposal for government action, therefore, let 
us ask these questions. Can we reasonably pre- 
dict the likely results of the suggested program 
in terms of resumed and sustainable growth, 
new job opportunities, new expansion and new 
incentives? If it is a spending proposal, can we 
predict what effect $10 million or $20 million 
more a week would do in light of the fact that 
the federal government right now is spending 
$1.5 billion from Monday morning to Friday 
night? Will the program contribute a real and 
justifiable continuation of confidence? Is it the 
type of thing a prudent government would nor- 
mally do—the type of action which inspires 
confidence and does not create doubt? Will it 
do these things without unduly increasing the 
fiscal burdens—federal, state and local—which 
must be sustained by the American economy? 

A good program must pass the test of these 
questions. If it doesn’t, it may impair sound, 
long-term growth. As I have already empha- 
sized, the burden of taxes and the burden of 
debt are very heavy at all levels of government. 
We cannot justifiably add to it without the 
most serious consideration of what the total 
burden is going to be, both for our own gener- 
ation and for those which follow. Everyone is 
concerned, of course, with the high burden of 
taxation. We would like to simplify the opera- 
tion of our tax system and make structural im- 


provements. We must strive at all times toward 


the goal of a balance between revenue and 


spending and a more equitable distribution as 
well as lessening of the general tax burden. 

Certain decisions in the field of taxation will 
be made in the near future. They will not 
be a matter of party competition but will be 
reached only after continuing consultation 
with Congressional leaders. They will have to 
be made in light of the specifics of our improv- 
ing economic situation and reflect a full evalu- 
ation of both the probable short- and long- 
term consequences. 

We must continue to work out our problems 
in the most thoughtful way with the benefit of 
the best judgments we can get. We must con- 
tinue to avoid believing that any single dra- 
matic action will automatically bring predict- 
able and desirable changes in anything as com- 
plex as this free economy of 173 million people. 


THE FUTURE IS WITH US 

I should like to ask you to look with me fot 
one moment to the international competition 
beyond our own borders. Here is one of our 
most vital fronts. It poses difficult and complex 
questions. Our capacities are rooted in our 
own economy. We in this country have a funda- 
mental belief in a free competitive society that 
has demonstrated the greatest productive ca- 
pacity in the history of man. We are challenged 
by totalitarianism. The Soviet Union as a gov- 
ernment owns all the means of production. By 
fiat they can produce more or less of any prod- 
uct they choose. ‘The dislocations of people are 
not material. ‘Thus, as a government they may 
barter with other governments without regard 
to their domestic conditions. They can lend 
their rubles and know that every purchase will 
be made in their country, or in the satellite. 

Our own government can barter only in re- 
lation to our domestic economy and our dollars 
if loaned are competed for by every nation. 

In contrast, the trading advantages of free 
nations are enormous. A trading arrangement 
with the Soviet Union or a satellite country 
must be made, in effect, with a single repre- 
sentative of the communist bloc sitting across 
the table from you. Only those terms approved 
by a monolithic bureaucracy in Moscow can be 
considered. In the free world, on the other 





hand, private citizens, or their government, can 


trade with a whole family of competing na 


tions, to the ultimate good of everyone con 
cerned. Moreover, in the free world capital can 
easily cross national lines. The citizens of one 
country can engage in trade and form partne1 
ships with citizens of another. The means of 
production in the free world can be generated 
by and participated in by all forms of capital so 
long as the rules of sovereignty and citizenship 


in each country are adequately respec ted. 
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Pruly, ours is a complex world. And it is be- 
coming more so at home and abroad. There are 
ever greater demands upon our understand 
ing, our cooperation, oul faith and our fore 
sight. Our economy and our society are being 
tested. I am confident that we have the capa 
ity and the will to meet the challenges that 
confront us, for above all else, we have free 
dom. Because of this we can change, and grow, 
and adapt. 

he future is on our side. 





The Governors at Bal Harbour 


[HE FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING of the Gover 
nors’ Conference was held in the Americana 
Hotel, Bal Harbour, Florida, from May 18 to 
21, 1958, with the Governors of forty-three 
states and three territories attending. 

Ihe Conference opened with a luncheon 
meeting of the Executive Committee on Sun- 
day, May 18. At the same time staff assistants 
of the Governors joined in a luncheon at 
which they discussed with representatives of 
the host state and the secretariat the program 
of the Conference and the arrangements and 
facilities for it. On Sunday evening, at a re- 
ception and a buffet supper held respectively 
in the Medallion Room and Grand Ballroom, 
Governor and Mrs. LeRoy Collins welcomed 
the Governors, their wives and their parties on 
behalf of Florida. A motion picture premiere, 
“No Time for Sergeants,” followed. 

Opening Business Session. The first busi- 
ness session convened at 10:00 a.m., Monday, 
May 19, in the Medallion Room, with Gover- 
nor William G. Stratton of Illinois, Chair- 
man of the Governors’ Conference, presiding. 
Bishop John Branscomb of the Methodist 
Church, 
invocation. 


Florida Conference, delivered the 


Governor Collins, in greeting the Gover- 
nors, noted that they were meeting in a state 
whose roots went far back in American his- 
tory—to Ponce de Leon and the construction 
of the first house of prayer in our country— 
but a state which today is “as new as any- 
thing.”” He added that Florida in 1947 ranked 
twenty-first in population, that it now ranks 
thirteenth, and that by 1970 it is expected to 
be in eighth place. Governor Collins observed 
that this would be the last meeting of the Con- 
ference for some of the ablest Governors he 
had known, and the last meeting, officially, 
“for one of the grandest persons I have known, 
Frank Bane,” 
tary-Treasurer of the Conference. After sum- 


who retired on May | as Secre- 


marizing the significance of the Governors’ 
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Conference through the years, Governor Col- 
lins congratulated Governor Stratton on the 
distinction of his Chairmanship during the 
preceding year, and thanked all who had par- 
ticipated in arrangements for the present 
meeting. 

In a brief address Governor Stratton re- 
viewed the rise of the Governors’ Conference 
in stature and significance since President 
Theodore Roosevelt called the Governors to- 
gether in their first meeting in 1908. No othe: 
American institution, he submitted, more tell- 
ingly demonstrates our essential national unity 
than does the Governors’ Conference. In as- 
sessing the means by which in recent years it 
has increased its usefulness, he emphasized the 
value of the discussions of common problems 
in the annual meetings; the continuing work 
of its committees—for example, the current 
work of the Highway Safety Committee and 
the representatives of the Conference in the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee; and 
the studies and research conducted for the 
Conference by the staff of the Council of State 
Governments. 

Governor Stratton expressed the gratitude 
of the Conference to Frank Bane, “‘the distin- 
guished gentleman who for twenty years has 
been the Sec retary of the Conference and the 
Executive Director of the Council.” “Let us 
salute him here,” the Governor said, “for these 
two decades of service—the years in which 
both Conference and Council have grown to 
their strong maturity, thanks in so large a 
degree to his wisdom, his counsel, his unflag- 
ging devotion to our tasks.” 

The Governor emphasized that since the 
initial meeting of 1908 such enduring con- 
cerns of the Conference as education, high- 
ways, public welfare, mental hospitals, penal 
and other institutions had grown and that 
they would continue to grow. Newer prob- 
lems—such as the status of our aging citizens 
and the governmental requirements of metro- 





politan areas—likewise pressed upon. state 
governments. Thus if there was need for the 
Governors’ Conference when Theodore Roose- 
velt called the meeting of 1908, the need for it 
was many times greater now, and its tasks 
would mount much more in the years and 
decades ahead. 

In strengthening the effective working of 
our state governments, Governor Stratton con- 
cluded, we strengthen the union for, “as at our 
beginning fifty years ago, we are dedicated to 
the basic principles of federalism.” ‘““We must 
remember,” he said, “that in some areas of 
functions and services the states can perform 
more efficiently and better, and must accept 
that responsibility. In other areas, it must 
be stressed, the federal government is best 
equipped, and in some things there must be 
joint responsibility, and partnership. 

“The unity that is our federal system relies 
on the strength of our states—on a strength and 
purpose which weas Governors proudly foster.” 

Federal-State 
Dwinell, Chairman of the Governors’ Confer- 


Relations. Governor Lane 
ence Special Committee on Federal-State Rela- 
tions, presided over the first round table of the 
annual meeting, devoted to federal-state rela- 
tions. The Governor reviewed the work and 
recommendations of the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee to date. Wide discussion 
among the Governors followed. The Confer- 
ence subsequently adopted a resolution highly 
commending the efforts of its representatives 
and those of the federal government on the 
Committee, and proposing a future broaden- 
ing of its work. (See page 141 for summary of 
this roundtable and page 161 for the resolu- 
tion.) 

The Business of Being Governor. The sec- 
ond round table, on Monday afternoon, was a 
broad discussion of problems Governors face 
in the conduct of their office. Governor Robert 
B. Meyner of New Jersey, presiding at the ses- 
sion, outlined various of the key problems— 
ranging from administration to liaison with 
the legislature, fiscal policies, interstate rela- 
tions, and politics. Many members of the Con- 
ference shared their experiences in dealing 


with these and other aspects of their daily re- 
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sponsibilities. (Summary of the roundtable 
begins on page 145.) 

State Dinner. The Annual State Dinner was 
held Monday evening in the Grand Ballroom, 
with Governor Stratton presiding. The Right 
Reverend Hamilton West, Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Florida, pronounced the in- 
vocation. Governor Collins then introduced 
the Governors and their ladies to the many 
guests present, as the strains of state songs were 
heard from the ballroom organ. 

Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, delivered the address of 
the evening, on the role of the United Nations 
in the modern world. He developed the thesis 
that the United Nations was a pioneering un 
dertaking which had grown in significance as a 
result of the difficult problems it had faced 
since the charter was drawn up twelve years 
ago. Great scientific discoveries in the atomic 
field, he said, had given new dimensions to the 
problems of armaments and war, while open- 
ing vistas of a new age of plenty. 

Reviewing the efforts of the United Nations 
for constructive developments in these fields, 
the Secretary-General did not minimize the 
difficulties and, as regards disarmament, the 
lack of concrete agreements. But he empha- 
sized the high value of the United Nations’ 
basic work. Similarly, he dealt with its new re- 


sponsibilities in connection with space explora- 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
1958-1959 


The following Executive Committee for 1958-59 
was elected at the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference on May 21, 1958: 


LeRoy Collins, Governor of Florida, Chairman 
Victor E. Anderson, Governor of Nebraska 
George D. Clyde, Governor of Utah 

James P. Coleman, Governor of Mississippi 
Robert D. Holmes, Governor of Oregon 

Robert B. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey 

C. William O'Neill, Governor of Ohio 

Mike Stepovich, Governor of Alaska 

Cecil H. Underwood, Governor of West Virginia 
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tion and the stake of the entire world commu- 
nity in oute space 

Today, Mr. Hammarskjold said, “no single 
people wants anything but peace and no single 
government would take the responsibility for 
starting a war,” yet politically the world situa- 
tion “represents a picture of interlocking stale 
mates.”’ The value of public diplomacy in the 
United Nations, 


a decisive extent on how far the responsible 


he declared, “will depend to 


spokesmen find it possible to rise above a nat 
row, tactical approach to the politics of inter- 
national life, and to speak as men for aspira 
tions and hopes which are those of all mankind.” 
See page 27 for text of the address.) 

Group Meetings on Economic and Othe 
Problems. In the business session Tuesday 
morning, the Governors divided into four 
groups, each of which discussed a broad range 
of subjects. Governors Raymond Gary of Okla- 
homa, C. William O'Neill of Ohio, Abraham 
\. Ribicoff of Connecticut and Charles H. 
Russell of Nevada each served as Chairman of 
one of the groups. On the agenda at each group 
table were the current economic problem, 
which received a major share of attention, 
highways and highway safety, fiscal operation 
and control, and natural resources. The divi 
sion into the four round tables led to particu- 
larly wide and intensive discussion of the as- 
pects that each group found most pertinent. 
(See page 149 for summary of the meetings.) 

National Defense. Governor Price Daniel of 
Texas presided over the round table Wednes- 
day morning, primarily devoted to problems of 
national defense. As a guest speaker, Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson first re- 
viewed the current status and prospects of the 
national economy and the bearing of the inter- 
national situation on it. (Text of the address 
begins on page 132.) Secretary of Defense Neil 
H. McElroy then outlined various key prob- 
lems of national defense, with emphasis on new 
weapons and organization of the Defense De- 
partment. He was followed by two additional 
guest speakers, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Perkins McGuire, who dealt with the defense 
procurement program, including its effects on 
economic problems of many areas in the coun- 


try, and General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of 
Staff, United States Army, who discussed the 


\dministration’s plan for reorganizing the 


Army National Guard. Discussion among the 
Governors, following the addresses, centered 
primarily on the National Guard. The ex- 
change of views was vigorous and extensive. 
Governors made clear their concern about the 
effects the proposed reorganization would have 
on National Guard units, expressed opposition 
to reduction in total Guard strength and un- 
derlined the important roles played by the 
Guard. (See page 157 for summary of the ses- 
sion.) 

Executive Business Session. The annual ex 
ecutive business session followed, shortly afte1 
noon Wednesday, and concluded the Confer- 
ence. Governor George D. Clyde of Utah, 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, sub- 
mitted a series of resolutions, and all were 
adopted. Among them were resolutions on 
federal-state relations, preserving the strength 
of the National Guard, the National Guard 
Bureau, civil defense, economic problems, ain 
pollution, highway safety, reimbursements un- 
der the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, res- 
idence requirements for public assistance, me- 
teorological research, and polio vaccination. 
Others dealt with the forthcoming American 
Civil War Centennial, the Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial, and the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Governors’ Conference. In addition the Con- 
ference adopted resolutions honoring Frank 
sane and voicing the Governors’ high appre- 
ciation to the State of Florida, to Governor and 
Mrs. Collins and to all who had contributed in 
making the Fiftieth Annual Meeting so useful 
and memorable an event. 

Governor James T. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee, pre- 
sented a report nominating nine members to 
serve on the Executive Committee for 1958— 
59, and nominating Brevard Crihfield as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence. The report was adopted. The new 
Executive Committee (listed on page 159) 
met and chose Governor LeRoy Collins of 
Florida as Chairman. 

Other Functions and Activities. In addition 





to the sessions described above,: the Governors 
and members of their parties joined in many 
other activities. Following the Tuesday morn- 
ing business session the Governors were es- 
corted by representatives of the Pentagon on 
planes to Cape Canaveral, where they were 
briefed on key aspects of the missile testing 
programs of the Armed Services and inspected 
facilities for them. After the executive business 
session on Wednesday, many Governors and 
their aides were flown with Navy escort, by 
helicopter, to the USS Forrestal in nearby wa 
ters, where they witnessed a series of operations 
involving carrier-based Naval aircraft. 
Numerous delightful social events likewise 
were held for members of the Conference and 
their parties. In addition to the reception and 
buffet supper tendered by Governor and Mrs. 


Federal-State 


THE OPENING round table of the Conference 
was devoted to federal-state relations. 
Governor Lane Dwinell of New Hamp- 
shire, Co-chairman of the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee, presiding, delivered the re- 
port of the Governors’ Committee on Federal- 
State Relations to the Conference. He recalled 
that at the Governors’ 1957 meeting President 
Eisenhower recommended creation of a fed- 
eral-state joint task force for action. The Con- 
ference, by resolution, had accepted the pro- 
posal and the Chairman had appointed a 
Governors’ Committee to work jointly with 
federal officials to consider the proper alloca- 
tion of functions and taxes among the various 
levels of government. For the past ten months 
these two committees had worked together as 
the Joint Federal-State Action Committee; it 
had been the practice for the Governors’ Com- 
mittee to meet separately for consideration of 
the items on the agenda before meeting in the 
Joint Committee. From the outset it was ob- 
vious, Governor Dwinell said, that we could 
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Collins on Sunday night, these included a 
party by the host state for all of the Governors 
and their parties—a gala supper in the Grand 
Ballroom followed by a water show in the 
Americana pool and dancing under the stars. 
Following the State Dinner on Monday night, 
Governor and Mrs. Meyner were hosts at a 
reception in honor of Mr. Bane. On Tuesday 
noon the wives of the Governors and other 
ladies in their parties attended a luncheon and 
fashion show at the Top O’ The Columbus, 
Miami. Aside from these regularly scheduled 
functions, Governors, their families and assist- 
ants enjoyed numerous other activities ar- 
ranged by the host state—including swimming, 
golf, fishing and exploration of the waters 
around the innumerable isles of the Miami 


region. 


Relations 


not plunge headlong into this tremendous 
field of federal activities. Accordingly, the 
Joint Committee had directed its attention 
first to a limited number of programs which 


might most easily be returned to the states. 


COMMITTEE PROPOSALS 


The Governors’ Committee, of ten mem- 
bers, coming from all parts of the nation and 
representing varying points of view, agreed 
unanimously that the federal system required 
strong, responsible state government. It had 
sought to find specific courses of action that 
would increase state responsibilities for per- 
formance of governmental functions and 
would increase state fiscal capacity to finance 
them. A report covering the Joint Commit- 
tee’s activities was completed in December, 
1957, and was sent to all Governors. 

The Committee, Governor Dwinell sum- 
marized, recommended action on the follow- 
ing functions: (1) vocational education; (2) 
municipal waste treatment plant construction; 
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(3) natural disaster relief; (4) urban renewal; 


(5) atomic energy; (6) the tax on local tele- 
phone service. 

For vocational education programs and 
municipal waste treatment plant construction, 
the Committee recommended complete dis- 
continuance of federal grants and full assump- 
tion of financial responsibility by the states. 
With respect to natural disaster relief, clarifi- 
cation of responsibility was considered essen- 
tial. The Committee accordingly had devel- 
oped a schedule of minimum amounts to be 
expended within a state in any one year, from 
combined state and local sources, before the 
state would be eligible for federal assistance. 
The recommendations on urban renewal and 
atomic energy contemplated no financial in- 
terchange but would increase the responsi- 
bility and capability of the states to meet 
problems. 

To assist the states in assuming larger roles 
in these functions the report recommended 
that the federal tax on local telephone service 
be amended to provide a 40 per cent credit 
to states enacting a 4 per cent tax on local 
telephone service. This would mean that the 
federal government 
imately $50 million more than the states 


would release approx- 


would assume in expenditures. However, Gov- 
ernor Dwinell stated that a number of indi- 
vidual states still could expect less revenue 
than they would be assuming in financial out- 
lay. The complex problem of equalization 
would be made a central focus for subsequent 
meetings of the Joint Committee. To some 
extent, he said, a natural equalization has 
been taking place in various sections of the 
country, with a gradual tendency of all re- 
gions to approach the United States average 
in per capita personal income. 

The Joint Committee’s report had identi- 
fied certain emerging problems deemed likely 


to require federal or state or combined action 


in the future. Governor Dwinell felt that in 
this area the Committee might attain its best 
results as a medium at the highest federal- 
state levels for reviewing the most effective al- 
location of responsibilities. The Joint Com- 
mittee in March had discussed at length some 


of the major social and economic questions 
involved, including education beyond the 
high school, urban renewal, civil defense, eco- 
nomic acceleration, and tax sources. Other 
areas included migratory farm labor, prob- 
lems of the aging, water resources, mental 
health and metropolitan problems. The Gov- 
ernors’ Committee had urged passage of H.R. 
7576 on civil defense, and the Joint Commit- 
tee had adopted a statement on economic ac- 
celeration, commending state and federal 
agencies for their efforts to speed up needed 
public works programs and urging further ac- 
tion along this line. 

Governor Dwinell emphasized that a tre- 
mendous revitalization of state and local gov- 
ernment had taken place since World War II. 
“I know that we can and will meet the chal- 
lenge,” he said. ‘““The important thing is that 
we have launched an attack. We have demon- 
strated that we, at the state level, are capable 
of handling functions of state and local im- 
pact.” 


VIEWS OF COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

In the discussion that followed, other mem- 
bers of the Governors’ Committee on Federal- 
State Relations commented on the report, 
elaborating on different parts of it. The addi- 
tional members are Governors Victor E. An- 
derson, Nebraska; LeRoy Collins, Florida; 
Price Daniel, Texas; George Docking, Kansas; 
George M. Leader, Pennsylvania; Theodore 
R. McKeldin, Maryland; Dennis ]. Roberts, 
Rhode Island; Robert E. Smylie, Idaho; and 
William G. Stratton, Illinois, ex officio. 

Several emphasized that the immediate pur- 
pose was to take some quite limited first steps 
toward the over-all objectives. They under- 
lined the necessity to relate revenues to be re- 
linquished to the states with functions to be 
assumed by them. However, complete equality 
of income and expenditure on a state-by-state 
basis was difficult to achieve, particularly for 
some of the lower income states, and for some 
of the western states where 60 per cent or more 
of the land was owned by the United States 
government. Members felt, nevertheless, that 
even for states that might suffer a temporary 





financial loss, it was highly important to attain 
the essential principle of sovereignty com- 
bined with responsibility. They asserted that 
the burden on these states would not be an 
insuperable one and that at least as far as 
vocational education and construction of mu- 
nicipal waste treatment plants were con- 
cerned, the states and localities could handle 
them effectively. 

Other Committee members observed that 
some groups with special interest in vocational 
education or in municipal waste treatment 
plant construction had objected to the report, 
fearing that discontinuance of the federal 
grants would mean abolition of the programs. 
These members made it clear that it was not 
the intention to abandon any of the services; 
rather, they believed that the programs could 
be administered more effectively at the state 
and local level and that funds for them would 
continue to be made available. 

A member noted that as regards waste treat- 
ment plant construction, the Committee felt 
the federal contribution was so small that it 
tended to inhibit rather than expand sewage 
treatment plant construction. Federal aid too 
often had held up the program as cities waited 
in line for grants. It was noted that the wate 
pollution control act would continue to give 
the federal government power to control in- 
terstate pollution. However, it was empha- 
sized that states should be more aggressive in 


cleaning up their streams. 
Another Committee member stated that 


with respect to disaster relief the President 
had issued a message incorporating the Com- 
mittee’s point of view and suggesting that a 
schedule along the lines proposed by it be put 
into effect, beginning July 1, 1959. 

Although urging adoption of the recom- 
mendations, one member of the Committee 
indicated he felt it would be politically difh- 
cult to transfer any functions currently in ex- 
istence. Congress, he felt, would not be will- 
ing to eliminate any on-going programs. He 
declared, however, that the federal govern- 
ment ought to be kept out of new fields of 
activity, now handled by states and localities. 
This point was stressed by several other Gov- 
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ernors, particularly with regard to federal 
grants for school construction. They held that 
states and localities can raise the funds needed 
to build their own schools. On the other hand, 
a number of Governors felt the school situa- 
tion constituted a national crisis and required 
national financial involvement. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


As general discussion proceeded, Governors 
expressed a variety of viewpoints which very 
broadly may be classified as follows: 


1. Those of Governors who enthusiastically 
approved the Committee's report and urged its 
adoption as a historic first step in reinforcing the 
role of the states in the federal system. 

2. Those of Governors who approved the aims 
of the report and many of its recommendations 
but did not agree on the recommendations for 
functional transfers pending what they would 
consider a more equitable proposal for tax relin- 
quishment. 

3. Those of Governors who, although approv- 
ing the work of the Committee in part, asserted 
that its scope was too narrow and should be ex- 
panded to cover such areas as counter-cyclical 
measures and more effective equalization pro- 
grams. 

4. Those of Governors who disapproved the 
philosophy and recommendations of the report 
and urged a more favorable view of federal aid 
programs, including the expansion of current 
federal activities and the enactment of new fed- 
eral grants in particular areas. 

5. Those of Governors who felt that the report 
should have gone farther in recommending trans- 
fer of functions from the federal government 
to the states. 


Several Governors called for expansion of 
the Committee's functions. One, stressing cur- 
rent unemployment, believed that the Joint 
Committee should consider its previous work 
accomplished and address itself to counter- 
cyclical measures in meeting the recession. He 
suggested that the Committee be broadened 
to include representatives of urban centers 
and that it should emphasize the expediting 
of existing public works programs in order to 
rout the recession at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. He suggested bringing Governors to- 
gether with Cabinet members for immediate 
action in this field. 
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Another Governor felt the Committee was 
not realistic in recommending that functions 
be transferred to the states. It was impossible, 
he held, to separate the functions, labeling 
some federal and others state. He believed the 
Committee should address itself to making the 
mechanism of intergovernmental relations 
work better. Thus it could include examina- 
tion of such features as the fact that many sep- 
arate federal aid programs tend to skew state 
budgets in favor of federal aid; the problem of 
bureaucratic control in federal aid programs; 
lack of effective coordination of various aid 
programs; need for a top-level reviewing 
mechanism to study new programs; and the 
question of direct federal-municipal programs 
as against the need for federal-state programs. 
He felt, as did several other Governors, that 
the states need extension of federal programs 
rather than curtailment. The Joint Action 
Committee, he stated, could perform invalu- 
able service by bringing together officials to 
deal with political realities at the top levels of 
national and state government. In his view, 
expanding the membership to include mem- 
bers of Congress and state legislators also 
would be helpful. 

Certain of the Governors agreed whole- 
heartedly with the aims and objectives of the 
Joint Committee report but considered the 
problem of loss of revenue in the two func- 
tions recommended for transfer too difficult, 
politically and financially. One noted that the 
federal government owned more than half of 
the land of his state. If the oil and mineral 
rights of this land were turned over to the 
state, it then would not need any help. Greater 
equality could be achieved, he added, if some 
of the wealthy states would give up some of 
their gains under the Joint Committee formu- 
la and share them with other states. 

Other Governors expressed similar need for 
compensating for losses to be suffered by the 
“hardship” states. If this could be done in a 
practical manner, they would favor the report, 
and they counted the Committee’s work to 
date a good first step in halting the trend to 
centralization. Several Governors stressed the 


importance of vocational education and water 


pollution control measures, and felt that as- 
surances should be given that the states would 
be able to carry on these programs adequately. 
Ihe telephone tax source, they indicated, was 
not sufficient for state conduct of the pro- 
grams, which they approved in principle and 
would like to adopt if financially possible. 

Governors who favored immediate adop- 
tion of the entire report indicated that thei 
states were willing to carry out the proposals. 
Several underscored that the states cannot af- 
ford to come to the federal government con- 
tinually with requests for further expendi- 
tures. They noted that there is only one 
source of funds—the taxpayer in each state 
and no magic source which the federal gov- 
ernment can draw upon that is not available to 
the states. As one example, a Governor de- 
clared the states have a responsibility to call 
special legislative sessions to extend unem- 
ployment compensation rather than borrow 
from the federal government. Further assist- 
ance from the federal government would only 
increase federal control and interference, in 
an area now handled by the states. 

Other Conference members who favored 
adopting the report stated that now is the 
time for the states to solve major problems on 
their own, and that the states could operate 
and administer their programs more economi- 
cally and adequately than the federal govern- 
ment. The states could move faster, they said, 
with far less red tape, and could raise the 
revenue to meet the services. 

On the other hand, several Governors com- 
mented that although states’ rights are im- 
portant, human beings who need services are 
more important. The great human services 
are those in education, physical and mental 
health, and many welfare areas. They felt that 
without federal aid the services would not be 
available to all people, and noted that the 
people as a whole levied and paid the taxes 
to achieve national responsibility for equality 
of opportunity. These Governors, however, 
urged the Committee’s continuance as a valu- 
able agency for federal-state communication. 

One Governor added that federal services 
to local communities are necessary, due to 





great changes brought about by urbanization 
which have not been accompanied by ad 
quate urban representation in state legisla 
tures. Thus urban renewal, sanitation and 
other functions had gone in the federal direc- 
tion. Education, he held, is a local problem 
as concerns operation and administration, but 
has many national aspects involving mobility 
of population and disparities in educational 
standards and finances. ‘ 

Certain Governors stressed the importance 
of federal grants in stimulating local pro 
grams, but there was also emphasis that when 
programs are mature, they can be turned back 
to the states. Supporting federal standards fo1 
various areas, one participant said that stand 
ards for unemployment compensation, for ex- 
ample, are required to prevent competition 
in unemployment. 

Against such views, one Governor stated his 
opinion that the report did not go nearly far 
enough in calling for elimination of federal 
grants in aid. The states have studied and re- 
solved upon these issues long enough, he held, 
to justify moving for much larger returns of 


power to the states now. 


A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION 

Regardless of the views expressed, the Gov 
ernors throughout the discussion stressed thei 
appreciation of the solid, intensive effort of 
the Committee. They urged it to continue its 
deliberations and studies. There was wide 
emphasis that its formation and work was the 


The Business 


GOVERNOR ROBERT B. MEYNER Of New Jersey 
presided at a round table discussion, that im- 
mediately followed on Monday afternoon, on 
“the business of being Governor.” 
Introducing the subject, Governor Meynei 
sketched the very broad role a Governor needs 
to play—as administrator, leader of a legisla- 
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most important advance in federal-state rela- 
tions in years, and that regular review of pub- 
lic policies by a committee of Governors and 
of the President’s Cabinet had high value. 
Ihe differences o! opinion were as to the di 
rection the Committee’s activities should take. 
Phe discussion pointed up the determination 
of the Governors that our states must be strong, 
discharging their proper responsibilities in 
the traditional fields of state governmental 
services and assuming new responsibilities 
suitable for state action in our changing tim 
At the executive session Wednesday, the 
Conference adopted a resolution commending 
the Committee on Federal-State Relations for 
its dedicated efforts to date and urging it to 
continue its work. The Conference requested 
the Committee to broaden its s« ope for a con 
tinuing review of the entire intergovernmen- 
tal mechanism, including regional cooperative 
state action. It further recommended that the 
states implement at the earliest possible date 
the three proposals of the Committee that deal 
with increased state action in areas of con- 
tinued, shared responsibility among all levels 
of government. With respect to recommenda- 
tions for assumption of full responsibility of 
certain functions by the states, the Conference 
called for implementation only after adequate 
time is given to ensure against any impairment 
of the programs, and after modification of the 
tax relinquishment proposal so that sources 
of revenue can be substantially equal in each 


state to the cost of the functions assumed. 


of Being Governor 


tive program, and author of fiscal policy; as 
the representative of the state for all the 
people, as the man responsible for state public 
relations, and as a politician. It was most diffi- 
cult, he said, to compare a Governor’s job 
with a business or profession. Sometimes it 


had aspects that compared with business, but 
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sometimes it was more like the job of a sym- 
phony director. 

In the role of administrator, Governor Mey- 
ner put particular stress on selection of per- 
sonnel. All Governors, he observed, sometimes 
had choices to make between the politically 
acceptable and the best qualified as regards 
the job. The ideal solution was to find the 
person able both to contribute to the party 
and do the job well—but the Governor count- 
ed getting the most competent person the 
prime consideration. 

He emphasized the need for good lines of 
communication from top to bottom of the 
state administration. Frequent cabinet meet- 
ings were an excellent method for this pur- 
pose. Governor Meyner believed that cabinet 
officers should follow through with staff meet- 
ings, and that lower echelons should follow 
suit. Another useful device was interchange 
of frequent periodic reports among cabinet 
officers. 

Relations between the different branches of 
government were vital. Conferences between 
the executive and the Supreme Court, and 
between legislative representatives and the 
Supreme Court were helpful. Likewise, the 
Governor had worked out a program under 
which officers and majority and minority 
leaders of the legislature met in his office every 
legislative day to talk over pending legisla- 
tion; this had proved to be a good mechanism 
both from the standpoint of the legislature 
and himself. For example, it was far easier to 
get appointments through the Senate after 
adequate consultation. 

Liaison between the state’s Congressional 
representation and the state government was 
another essential, as was state liaison with 
representatives of the localities. Further, the 
Governor emphasized interstate relations as 
requiring the close attention of the chief 
executive. 

After dealing with techniques for prepara- 
tion of legislation, the importance of fiscal 
policy and methods of budget presentation, 
Governor Meyner noted a different aspect 
of a chief executive’s responsibility—the spe- 
cial role he plays as symbol and representative 


of the citizens. There is a certain amount of 
ritual in government, he remarked. Before 
he was Governor he never knew that the 
citizens had so many occasions to celebrate, 
nor that so many proclamations were called 


for. The problem was to evaluate occasions, 


so as to leave enough time to carry out essen- 
tial functions, but the Governor favored par- 
ticipating as much as feasible. 

As regards public relations, he had found 
press conferences two times a week quite help- 
ful, and, once a month, a conference attended 
by representatives of the weekly papers. Tele- 
vision reports to the people similarly were 
important. 

Governor Meyner was sure that all his col- 
leagues in the Conference would agree “we 
are politicians,” though not in the derogatory 
sense many people mean. Although the leader 
of a party, he emphasized, the Governor has 
been elected to represent all the people, in- 
cluding those who voted against him, and in 
the conduct of his office there should be a 
minimum of partisan activity. Finally, Gov- 
ernor Meyner underscored the necessity that 
a chief executive have a sensitivity to the needs 
of the citizens and to developing situations 
that could become crucial. A Governor needed 
to keep this sensitivity alive through frequent 
contact with the people and the press. 

In extensive discussion that followed, pri- 
mary attention centered on problems of the 
Governor's office in regard to legislative reap- 
portionment and constitutional reform; the 
necessity for authority, and an adequate term, 
to match the Governor’s responsibilities; and 
the great importance of qualified assistants. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

Concerning reapportionment one Governot 
reported that his state needed it badly. A po- 
litical party representing half of the popula- 
tion was much under-represented, he said. 
Although much study and effort had been 
given the subject, the outlook for change at 
present wasn’t good. 

In response, the experience of Illinois was 
cited, in which for the first time in more than 
half a century a reapportionment program, 





considered fair all around, was carried through 
the legislature in 1954 and adopted by the 
people as a constitutional amendment. It had 
required great persistence to bring it about; 
the Governor had _ buttonholed legislative 
members on both sides of the aisle. When it 
was put up to the people, the response was un- 
usually fine; even rural areas that had been 
expected to oppose it gave it a sizable vote. 
Consequently, the legislature had met last 
year on an equitable apportionment basis. 
The key to its success, it was indicated, was 
that it was a fair compromise, balancing the 
population and geographic factors, much as 
is the case in the federal Congress, rather than 
a system under which one city or another 
population group could control the state. 

Emphasizing the importance of fair appor- 
tionment, one Governor noted that a state in 
many instances could perform functions that 
are going to the federal government if its legis- 
lature, by reason of its composition, did not 
oppose the function in question. 

The experience of the State of Washington 
in carrying through a recent reapportionment 
was cited. In this and other states Conference 
members paid tribute to the good effects of 
work by women, including the League of 
Women Voters, for needed reforms. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 


One Governor, in dealing both with reap- 
portionment and constitutional reform, point- 
ed to a situation in his state in which, he felt, 
some progress was better than none at all. The 


people now were to vote upon a proposed con- 


stitution which did not measure up to his 
ideals, particularly in the matter of reappor- 
tionment, but which was an advance. Some of 
the strong supporters of constitutional revi- 
sion now opposed adoption of the proposed 
constitution because it did not measure up. 
The problem was a tough one, but the Gov- 
ernor felt the course of wisdom was to take 
advantage of the progress now attainable- 
which would improve representation in the 
legislature enough to justify expectation of 
further success later. 

Another Governor, emphasizing that a re- 
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vised constitution is the greatest single need 
in his state, asserted that reapportionment is 
the issue that has defeated it to date, but he 
was confident it would come soon. Likewise, 
there had been resistence in his legislature to 
holding a constitutional convention—legisla- 
tors contending that the necessary revision 
could be accomplished by amendments. In 
fact, however, of more than 200 amendments 
proposed in a recent legislative session, only 
one was adopted by either house. As seen by 
still another member, recent population shifts 
within his state and the economic growth of 
certain areas called for constant surveys on 
apportionment. Indicating that similar situa- 
tions are general in the states, he underscored 
that state constitutions should contain a pe- 
riodic and automatic reapportionment clause. 


ADEQUATE AUTHORITY NEEDED 

There was much emphasis on the need for 
gubernatorial authority to match guberna- 
torial responsibilities. 

A member observed that in his state every- 
one holds the Governor responsible for what- 
ever happens, but that his authority is insuffi- 
cient, largely due to the functions of a three- 
member State Board of Examiners. The 
Board, established in the constitution, is com- 
posed of the Governor, the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of State, all elected, and it 
tends to dilute centralized authority. He did 
not believe in despotic control by any Gov- 
ernor but submitted that the legislative and 
judicial branches provided adequate checks 
and safeguards, so that there was no need to 
“hamstring the Governor.” 

In similar vein, a second Governor told of 
a Board of Control in his state—comprising 
the Governor, the Secretary of State and the 
Treasurer, all elective officials. The board ad- 
ministers the state's institutions, and thus is in 
charge of the third largest segment of the total 
state administration. This year all three mem- 
bers were candidates for Governor in the 
primaries—two in one party, one in the other. 
One was defeated—but the Governor was sure 
the round table members would understand 
that the Board of Control would have “quite 
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some sessions” between now and next Novem 
ber. 

In still another state, its Governor reported, 
the Board of Public Works, with authority in 
cluding budget making, comprises seven con- 
stitutional officers, all elected. One aspect is 
that the budget director—the Director of Fi- 
nance and Administration—although appoint- 
ed by the Governor and subject to dismissal 
by him, nevertheless is responsible to the 
Board of Public Works 


Governor believed, this official “‘oc« 


Consequently, the 
uy ies the 
one position more difficult than mine.” Be- 
cause of the board’s functions, and due to 
other factors, the Governor had entirely inade- 
quate control over the bud ret. The san 

lem, he believed, was general throughout the 
country, although varying from state to state 
in seriousness. Legislatures and sometimes 
constitution-making bodies, he said, have been 
unwilling to give the office of Governor au- 


thority commensurate with its assigned duties. 


THE GOVERNOR'S TERM 


Governors’ terms received special attention. 
One Governor—of a state where the chief ex- 
ecutive has a four-year term, without limita- 
tion as to eligibility for successive elections— 
made a strong plea against the two-year term. 
He considered it much too short in itself, and 
all the more so where Governors cannot suc 
Such 


shameful to him, for it takes time for a Gov- 


ceed themselves. limitation seemed 
ernor to know his job. He favored a four-year 
term with no limitation on succession and 
suggested that this was a subject in which the 
Conference could help with a recommenda- 
tion. 

A show of hands by the Governors con- 
firmed that a majority now have four-year 
terms, and that a majority—whether with four 
or two-year terms—can succeed themselves. 
However, in a number of states there are re- 
strictions either against any succession or 
against holding more than two consecutive 
terms. A show of hands also indicated that, 
among states whose Governors were present, 
three had lengthened gubernatorial terms 
since World War II. 


It was safe to say, the Chairman summa- 
rized, that there is a tendency to extend the 
term of Governors and to allow them to suc- 


ceed themselves. 


OTHER ASPECTS 

Another key aspect in the estimation of the 
Governors was the need for adequate staff 
assistants. Whether a Governor has top flight 
assistants, one participant summarized, goes to 
the heart of the matter in determining wheth- 
er a chief executive can do an adequate job. 
Che advantages of having a department of ad- 
ministration were an additional subject of 
comment by Governors. A member observed 
that no Governor can give the voters 100 cents 
on the tax dollar without some kind of de 
partment of administration, staffed by profes- 
sionals skilled in public administration. The 
importance of adequate salaries for state em- 
ployees likewise was rcognized. 

During discussion of the budget-making 
procedure, a participant reported excellent 
results from a pre-legislative digest of the 
Governor's budget requests. It was mailed to 
the legislators immediately after the last elec- 
tion—and also to libraries, schools and various 
organizations, so that everyone could talk 
about the budget. As a result there was much 
more deliberate and constructive legislative 
action on the budget than had been usual in 
previous legislative sessions. 

Returning to the problem of gubernatorial 
proclamations, one Governor reported it had 


come to the place in his state where people 


wanted everything proclaimed “from dog 
week up and down.” His solution when he 
became Governor was simply to announce that 
he wouldn’t issue any proclamation on any 
subject. He had stuck to that, and it had saved 
a lot of time. 

As regards the subjects that had commanded 
most of the attention in the session, the Chair- 
man summarized that the Governors had 
pointed up the need for reapportionment in 
the states and for placing more authority in 
the hands of the chief executive. Solution of 
these problems called for legislative action or, 
in more instances, constitutional amendment, 





or both. And constitutional action required a 


long, arduous, sustained campaign on the part 
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of interested groups in each state, with strong 


politic al leadership. 


Group Meetings on Selected Problems 


IN THE BUSINESS SESSION Tuesday morning the 
Governors divided into four groups which met 
separately and simultaneously discussed a 
series of problems. On the agenda were eco 
nomic questions, highways and highway safe 
ty, fiscal operation and control and natural 
resources. In all of the groups primary em 


phasis centered on the economy. 


GROUP I 

Governor Raymond Gary of Oklahoma was 
Chairman of Group I. Participating with him 
were Governors Mike Stepovich of Alaska, 
Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona, Stephen 
L.. R. McNichols of Colorado, J. Caleb Boges 
of Delaware, LeRoy Collins of Florida, Rich- 
ard Barrett Lowe of Guam, Robert E. Smylie 
of Idaho and William G. Stratton of Illinois. 
[he entire session was devoted to economik 
Issues. 

Considerable attention focused on_ the 
effects of our foreign relations and trade on 
the home economies. Thus in Oklahoma bad 
effects were felt from competition with foreign 
oil, and somewhat similar problems existed in 
other states—for example, as regards copper in 
Arizona, minerals in Colorado, lead and zine 
in Idaho. Emphasis varied on the extent of 
the resulting difficulties. Some Governors indi 
cated that they were considerable, others that 
their states were not suffering from foreign 
competition, still others that theirs were not 
appreciably hurt. 

When question was raised whether it was 
necessary for home economies to suffer so that 
aid could go to foreign countries, various Gov- 
ernors—including some whose states had prob 
lems of foreign competition—emphasized that 
there was another side of the picture. Our for- 


eign relations were basically important, and 
as one Governor summarized, if they deteri 
orated there would be plenty of trouble. An 
other commented that if American tariff ac 
tion hurts foreign economies the results will 
damage our own. 

There was discussion as to whether the 
group should propose a resolution calling for 
a re-evaluation of our foreign relations as they 
affect the domestic economy. The Governors 
decided against proposing such a resolution. 
One participant summarized that he would 
not wish to pass on it without hearing thon 
ough analysis of all sides. Another pointed 
out that re-evaluation of our foreign relations 
is a continuing process, and he hoped that full 
consideration would be given in it to the do- 
mestic economy. The problem, he added, 


could well be considered in regional meetings. 


There also were suggestions that this Was a 


suitable subject for study by a committee of 
the Governors’ Conference. 
The 


broadening of industry, commerce and agri- 


advantages of diversification and 
culture within states were underlined. Florida 
was one example. Formerly, its tourist season 
had largely been confined to a lush winter 
period. With air conditioning it had been 
able to expand this to a year-round season. 
Similarly, the state’s agriculture, formerly 
concentrated in citrus fruits, now was extend 
ed to winter vegetables and other crops. Addi- 
tional industries had been added. As a result, 
Florida had taken in its stride the damage 
bad weather did last winter to the citrus crop 
and tourist trade. Governors of other states 
reported that their economies likewise had 
been strengthened by diversification. 


There was similar emphasis on the benefi 
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cial effects of state planning and research for 
economk development. 

Considerable attention went to relative ad 
vantages of private versus public power and 
state versus federal action in realms involving 
economic development. In some states Gov- 
ernors felt that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was interfering with sound plans 
for development of private power. As regards 
power and other programs, one Governor said 
the basic trouble is that propagandists have 
sold the people the idea that the federal gov- 
ernment can do a better job than the states, 
whereas the facts are different. Governors of 
certain other states indicated a need, however, 
for federal action in various economic fields, 
including power. Federal practices in provid- 
ing such services received both criticism and 
commendation. 

One Governor, commenting on the pro 
posal of the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee for transfer of the local telephone serv- 
ice tax to the states, noted that this is a very 
unpopular tax. He asked why the federal gov- 
ernment should be requested to return an 
unpopular tax, and what legislature would 
impose it. Another Governor, more favorable 
to the proposal, pointed out that at least 
initially the transfer would be on a credit 


basis. 


GROUP II 
Governor C. William O'Neill of Ohio was 


Chairman of Group II, and participating with 
him were Governors Harold W. Handley of 
Indiana, Herschel C. Loveless of Iowa, George 
Docking of Kansas, Albert B. Chandler of Ken- 
tucky, Edmund S. Muskie of Maine, G. Men- 
nen Williams of Michigan, Orville L. Freeman 
of Minnesota, James P. Coleman of Mississippi, 
James T. Blair, ]r., of Missouri and J. Hugo 
Aronson of Montana. The discussion concen- 
trated on economic problems, but fiscal opera- 
tions and highway problems also received at- 
tention. 

On employment and the general economy in 
their states, the Governors gave varying re- 
ports. Conditions obv iously differed widely; in 
some states they were not considered serious, 


or there was distinct encouragement from re- 
cently decreased unemployment rates; in cer- 
tain others unemployment was considered 
grave. 

Most of the Governors who expressed them- 
selves on the point said they would not accept 
federal unemployment compensation loans, 
and Governors of three states specifically stated 
that their constitutions would prevent accept- 
ing them. Certain Governors, on the other 
hand, indicated that they would be favorable 
to an unemployment compensation grant. 

All Governors reporting on the subject said 
that their states were spending large sums for 
public construction. Agreement was general 
that new hospitals and schools were needed. As 
regards anti-recession effects of public works, 
two participants pointed out that primary road 
building employs little manpower; it was sug- 
gested that work on secondary roads, where 
fewer machines are used, might be a better 
anti-recession measure. Some Governors urged 
federal funds for large-scale public works—one 
of them observing that public construction 
programs, especially for schools and hospitals, 
eventually would result in return of more tax 
revenues than the cost of the programs. 

In discussion of the roles which the states and 
the federal government should play in anti- 
recession activities, the suggestion was made 
that the states should attempt to handle such 
measures on their own. Against that view a 
Governor underlined that many states could 
not secure the needed funds for quick action 
because of constitutional debt limitations, and 
that ours is a national economy. Others ob- 
served that high federal levies had siphoned off 
most of the states’ tax resources, and there was 
discussion, with varying points of view, on pro- 


posals for returning taxing powers to the states. 


Summarizing his position, one participant 
said the federal government should avoid a 
hard money policy, remove. the excise tax on 
automobiles and engage in extensive public 
works. Another favored federal tax cuts and 
large-scale federal public works. Against these 
views a participant pointed out that the money 
must come from some source, and he asked how 
the federal government could justifiably pay 





for public works and cut taxes at the same time. 

This led to discussion of the national debt. 
Some took the position that the federal govern- 
ment must adopt strong anti-recession meas- 
ures even if the debt has to rise, and that a 
nation’s real wealth is determined by the 
amount it produces each year. In support of 
this position it was held that the recession had 
already caused a large loss in federal revenue 
which could be restored by anti-recession meas- 
ures. Those who opposed increase of the na- 
tional debt indicated their concern that this 
would lead to further inflation and cause more 
serious economic difficulties than the nation 
now faces. Comment also was made that inter- 
est payments on the national debt come from 
taxes, which in turn drain off purchasing 
power. Opinions varied as to the need for a 
tax cut at this time. 

On the significance of the recession, one 
Governor emphasized that the results were not 
only immediate and local; by lowering produc- 
tion levels, the recession, he said, was giving 
the Soviet Union opportunity to outdistance 
us in some industries, to the disadvantage of 
our world leadership. 

Discussion of highways and highway safety 
indicated that construction was advancing, and 
that as a result of state action fatalities on the 
roads had been reduced in state after state. 


GROUP III 


Economic problems, highway safety, fiscal 
operations and natural resources all received 
attention from Group III, with Governor 
Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecticut, Chair- 
man. Participating were Governors Victor FE. 
Anderson of Nebraska, Robert B. Meyner of 
New Jersey, Edwin L. Mechem of New Mex- 
ico, Averell Harriman of New York, Luther H. 
Hodges of North Carolina, John E. Davis of 
North Dakota, Robert D. Holmes of Oregon 
and George Bell Timmerman, Jr., of South 
Carolina. 

As regards bills pending in Congress to pro- 
vide additional unemployment compensation 
benefits, several Governors reported it would 
be necessary to hold special legislative sessions 
and amend their state laws if assistance was to 
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be obtained under the bill passed by the House. 
Some Governors criticized the optional fea- 
tures of the House bill. It was suggested that 
greater uniformity among the states in stand 
ards for unemployment compensation is desit 
able; rates of payment may vary, it was said, 
but minimum standards, as urged by the Presi- 
dent in recent years, were desirable. Other 
Governors emphasized that federal standards 
mean federal control. They urged that the 
states assume responsibility for any additional 
assistance needed for the unemployed and not 
look to the federal government for help. 
There was discussion of the relative respon- 
siveness of Congress and state legislatures on 
social and economic issues. Certain Governors 
pointed out that legislatures in their states are 
dominated by rural interests and suggested 
that Congress may more accurately reflect the 
views and needs of urban residents. 
Unemployment, some Governors said, is a 
national problem requiring national attention. 
The role of the states in meeting it is neces- 
sarily limited, they held, and state action needs 
to be taken in line with a national policy. A 
number of Governors favored an expanded 


program of public works. Such a program, it 


was said, would stimulate the economy and 
provide badly needed facilities. 

It was suggested that the nation’s economi« 
needs require prompt action and that uncer- 
tainty as to what the federal government may 
do is having an adverse effect upon the econ 
omy. Accordingly it was proposed that the 
President and Congressional leaders of both 
parties meet and jointly develop a compre 
hensive anti-recession program. The program 
should include proposals relating to unemploy- 
ment compensation, public works and tax polli- 
cies, and should be put into effect as soon as 
possible. The group directed that a resolution 
along these lines be submitted to the Confer- 
ence Resolutions Committee. 

Governor Ribicoff, as Chairman of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference Committee on Highway 
Safety, reported on a meeting held in Detroit 
with representatives of the automobile indus- 
try. He suggested that there was no present 


need to continue the Committee. A number of 
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Governors praised Governor Ribicoff's leader- 

hip im this field and the Committee’s accom 
plishments in contributing to the reduction of 
traflic fatalities. They requested that a resolu- 
tion to this effect be submitted to the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 

In brief discussion of fiscal operations and 
control, the importance of effective state or 
ganization was recognized. In federal-state pro 
grams, it was emphasized, both federal and 
state officials bear responsibility for insuring 
effective opel ition. It was said that some fed 
eral standards might not fit the needs of pat 
ticular states, but that such standards may be 
necessary for the nation as a whole. 

Concerning natural resources, Governors 
emphasized the vital role of water. Members 
stated that projec ts to develop additional facil 
ities for water storage are of tremendous im- 
portance in every region. Port development, 
water power projects and flood control also 
were mentioned as aspects of a total water re- 
sources program. Plans for many such projects 
are ready now, it was said, and should be im 
plemented as quickly as possible. 


GROUP IV 


Governor Charles H. Russell of Nevada was 
Chairman of the fourth group, which included 
Governors Joe Foss of South Dakota, Frank G. 
Clement of Tennessee, Price Daniel of Texas, 
George D. Clyde of Utah, Joseph B. Johnson 
of Vermont, ]. Lindsay Almond, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, Walter A. Gordon of the Virgin Islands, 

Ibert D. Rosellini of Washington, Cecil H. 
West 
Phomson of Wisconsin and Milward L. Simp 


Underwood of Virginia, Vernon W. 
ion of Wyoming. 

Che first subject raised was the problem 
caused by migration of many people from state 
to state, which places these persons in the posi- 
tion of being stateless insofar as state residency 
laws make them ineligible for relief. This led 
to discussion of the proposed Interstate Com 
pact on Welfare Services, designed to make 
welfare services available on an interstate re- 
ciprocal basis and to eliminate barriers caused 


by restrictive residence or settlement require- 


ments. The Northeast has led in developing 


the compact, and its work on the proposed 
measure was outlined to the Governors. 

\s the Governors reviewed unemployment 
conditions in their states, various approaches 
for improvements were underlined. It was 
pointed out that in West Virginia unemploy- 
ment was running in excess of 12 per cent, due 
principally to mechanization of the coal indus 
try, and question was raised as to how much 
responsibility the state has to re-train miners 
for other industries. Several Governors empha- 
sized that the federal government should pay 
as much attention to economic conditions in 
the states as it does to those in foreign coun- 
tries. Another point of emphasis was that no 
seoment of the economy can stand alone. The 
Chairman expressed the view that constructive 
recommendations for general improvement of 
the unemployment situation could best be 
worked out by getting all industrial groups— 
including oil, textiles, fisheries, lumber, coal, 
agriculture, gas, etc.—together for frank and 
honest discussions of the cures for our ills. 

As an example of the effects of leaving plants 
idle, one participant pointed out that a mine 
on a stand-by basis is uneconomical because 
when it is put back in operation it has so 
deteriorated that the expense is as great as if 
it had been maintained on a continuing basis. 

All Governors on the panel reported that 
their states now have industrial development 
commissions. Some were created by the last 
sessions of the legislatures. Most Governors 
indicated that industry is not primarily in- 
terested in tax inducements to move their 
operations or to open branch operations. As 
industrial inducements they underlined the 
importance of the availability of good schools, 
recreation, water, transportation, housing for 
employees and other conditions that make a 
community acceptable. 

In discussion of highways, several Governors 
held that additional effort should be made to 
enable states to receive federal credit on high- 
ways, built prior to enactment of the 1956 Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act, which qualify and be- 
come part of the new interstate system. 

It was the consensus that no state can have an 

(Continued on page 157) 
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(Continued from page 152) 
effective highway safety program unless the 
Governor personally takes the lead in all phases 
of it. Among essentials the Governors empha- 
sized strict law enforcement, high school train- 
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ing and adult education in safe driving. And if 
highway safety is to become an actuality on a 
national basis, Governors said, reciprocity and 
uniformity among the states must be devel- 


oped. 


National Defense and the Economy 


THE FINAL ROUND TABLE, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, was devoted to national defense, with em- 
phasis on economic aspects, new weapons and 
the future of the National Guard. Governor 
Price Daniel of Texas presided. 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 

In an opening address, Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Anderson dealt with the 
economic outlook. It was important, he sub- 
mitted, to put current problems in perspective. 
In considering the economy we should remem- 
ber that we live in a world of tensions, in 
which the Soviet Union seeks world domina- 
tion; also that our domestic problems are 
likely to become increasingly complicated, and 
that we must accomplish our objectives in the 
framework of a free competitive system. When 
evaluating new proposals we should bear in 
mind the continuing weight of the total, heavy 
burden on the taxpayer. And, as regards dis- 
tribution of responsibilities among the several 
levels of government, we should assure that 
each program is undertaken where it can most 
efficiently be accomplished for all the people. 

The Secretary placed much emphasis on fed- 
eral-state fiscal relations, including the effect 
of federal debt management on state financing. 

After reviewing long- and short-term factors 
which support it, he stated that our free econ- 
omy “is putting on an impressive performance 
of resistance to further decline without so- 
called ‘massive’ intervention by the govern- 
ment.” He suggested that whenever we exam- 
ine a proposal for governmental action in this 
area we should ask certain questions, includ- 
ing: Can we reasonably predict its likely re- 


sults in terms of resumed and _ sustainable 
growth, new job opportunities, new expansion 
and incentives? Would it accomplish its results 
without unduly increasing federal, state and 
local fiscal burdens? 

In concluding, Secretary Anderson held that 
in competition with the Soviet Union the fu- 
ture is on the side of our free economy. 

(Text of the address begins on page 132.) 


DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 

Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy then 
spoke on national defense, with emphasis on 
the Administration’s proposals for organiza- 
tion of the Defense Department. He said that 
the advent of new weapons had greatly in 
creased the complexity of our defense problem. 
The program must be under constant review 
and, in fact, had been thoroughly reviewed 
three times in a recent period of six months, 
with resulting increases. 

As the cost of new weapons drastically in- 
creased, so did their power and effectiveness, 
he continued. These facts permitted—indeed 
they made imperative—some reductions in 
strictly numerical strength. Although economy 
comes second to security, he said, if we do not 
do everything possible to make reductions 
where we can, the demands of our defense 
budget will bring need for “eventual rigid con- 
trol of the economy.” One area in which reduc- 
tions had been made was in numbers of men, 
and in years to come, as modern weapons ei: 
abled a man to increase his military effective- 
ness, fewer men might be needed. 

The Administration was seeking some major 
adjustments in the organization of the Defense 
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Department so that it would be responsive to 
the needs of modern war. The President’s rec- 
ommendations recognized that we could no 
longer think in terms of separate ground, sea 
and air combat. One feature of his plan was its 
proposed shortening and clearing of the line of 
command between the President and the com- 
mander of the unified command. The stepped 
up tempo of modern war made this impera- 
tive. There was no intent, the Secretary em- 
phasized, to merge or abolish the Army, Navy, 
Air Force and Marine Corps—the separate tra- 
ditions of which were sources of great strength. 
Yet they must not constitute obstacles to truly 
unified and efficient military commands. 

After noting the work of pertinent Congres- 
sional committees, Secretary McElroy voiced 
confidence that the changes sought by the Ad- 
ministration would be recognized as necessary. 
Possibly within two years or less a potential 
enemy would have the capability to hit us with 
long-range missiles of appalling destructive- 
ness. To avoid this, we must maintain such 
retaliatory capability that no aggressor would 
be willing to pay the price of an attack on us. 
“We can't meet the demands made on us with- 
out some sacrifice or without some setting aside 
of our personal interests,” he concluded. “We 
in Defense are working to keep the sacrifices 
and the dislocations at a minimum, but we 
must give primary consideration to the nation’s 
security. We are certain you would not wish 
it otherwise.” 

With Secretary McElroy, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Perkins McGuire was on hand to 
discuss certain phases of defense procurement, 
and General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, accompanied him to dis 
cuss the National Guard. 


DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 

In dealing with procurement, Assistant Sec- 
retary McGuire touched on its size, nature and 
impact on the economy. We can outproduce 
the Russians in consumer goods, he said, but 
are in a tighter race in development of high- 
precision missiles and nuclear weapons. Mr. 
McGuire explained the government's program 


to give preference to labor surplus areas by set- 


ting aside portions of defense procurement for 
them. The effort, he said, is “‘to give the great- 
est possible attention to small business firms 
and... relieve unemployment in labor surplus 
areas.” Substantial amounts of military funds 
were helping to maintain employment in com- 
munities where unemployment constituted 6 
per cent or more of the labor force. Defense 
requirements would mean increasing dollar ex- 
penditures for procurement, and these would 
have a sustaining effect on the economy. In 
future, however, the speaker said, the defense 
establishment would not be procuring the mas- 
sive quantities of conventional equipment ob- 
tained in the past; thus military procurement 
alone would not solve the economic problems 
of many areas. 


PLANS ON THE NATIONAL GUARD 


General Taylor spoke on the planned reor- 
ganization of the Army National Guard, which 
he described as but one part of a program de- 
signed to align all Army forces, active and re- 
serve, in consonance with the requirements of 
modern war. He held it was essential to reor- 
ganize National Guard divisions in accordance 
with “the so-called pentomic structure” adopt- 
ed by the Regular Army divisions and to adjust 
the Reserve Forces structure to the require- 
ments of approved war plans. 

The pentomic concept derived from the 
need to equip divisions with atomic weapons, 
while giving them a pentagonal structure by 
increasing the basic combat units within divi- 
sions from three to five. The divisions, General 
Taylor said, are considerably smaller than 
those of World War II. 

Reorganization of National 


Army Reserve divisions, he continued, had 


Guard and 


been deliberately held back pending reorgani- 
zation of the active Army. It was now time to 
begin reorganization of the Reserves. Plainly it 
was necessary to have a common pattern for all 
divisions. National Guard officers with whom 
talked, General 
seemed to accept this, and were anxious to get 


he had Taylor reported, 
on with reorganizing along pentomic lines. 

In dealing with the second objective—align- 
ment of the Reserve structure to the require- 





ments of approved war plans—General Taylor 
observed that there was “no room for the non 
essential nor the nice-to-have.” In the present 
Reserve component structure there were thir- 
ty-seven tactical divisions—twenty-seven Na- 
tional Guard divisions and ten U. S. Army Re- 
serve divisions. Until recently the Pentagon 
had proposed to convert six National Guard 
divisions to so-called combat support divisions 
and four U. S. Army Reserve tactical divisions 
to replacement training commands. However, 
suggestions had been received from members 
of the National Guard and the U. S. Army Re 
serve, and “many of you Governors have com- 
municated your thoughts on the subject to the 
Secretary of Defense or to the Secretary of the 
Army. 

“This morning,’ General Taylor continued, 
“Secretary Brucker and I are happy to an- 
nounce that there has been a relaxation of the 
original guidance upon which our plans thus 
far have been based. The Army has been au- 
thorized to develop a plan looking toward the 
retention of the present thirty-seven divisions 
in the Reserve Forces structure; that is, twenty- 
seven National Guard divisions and ten USAR 
divisions, provided that this troop structure is 
maintained with no increase of cost or person- 
nel beyond currently programmed levels. As a 
result, the Army will make a complete review 
of its present plans in order to bring them in 
line with the revised guidance.” 

Without committing himself, General Tay 
lor gave it as his “off-the-cuff reaction” that it 
will be possible to retain all thirty-seven divi- 
sions under the conditions laid down by the 
Department of Defense; but that it will be es- 
sential to establish priorities, both in personnel 


and equipment, consistent with the require- 


ments of the mobilization schedule. The prob 
lem in the National Guard would be to spread 
over sixteen infantry divisions the personnel 
and equipment planned for ten; thus it prob- 
ably would be necessary to scale down each of 
the present triangular divisions to pentomic 
divisions of three battle groups. 

After summarizing how it was expected to 
implement the reorganization when approved, 
General Taylor noted that reduction in paid 
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drill strength of the Reserve Forces was a com 
pletely separate matter. The President's budget 
proposed a reduction from 700,000 to 630,000 
for the combined National Guard and Organ 
ized Reserve paid drill strength. This would 
result in a reduction of some 40,000 in Na 
tional Guard paid drill strength, to a new fig 
ure of 360,000. Whether the reduction will be 
effected depends, the General observed, upon 
Congress and higher authority. 

General Taylor recognized that the Gover- 
nors have a vital interest in these matters and 
that ‘“‘you may see the matter from a somewhat 
different angle than mine.” He invited them to 


express their views frankly. 


THE GOVERNORS DISCUSS THE GUARD 

Most of the questions and discussion that 
followed among the Governors pertained to 
the National Guard. The Governors expressed 
concern about the effects of the proposed reor- 
ganization of Guard units and about methods 
of implementing the reorganization plans. 
They indicated their opposition to the reduc 
tion in total Guard strength recommended 
by the President and they commented vigor 
ously about the important roles of the National 
Guard. 

General Taylor's announcement that the 
original plans for reorganizing the Guard were 
to be considerably revised met with general 
approval. Many Governors asked how the new 
reorganization plans would be prepared and 
what the effects would be in individual states 
The Governors were assured that they would 
be consulted in the preparation of plans. Gen 
eral ‘Taylor said that the effects of reorganiza- 
tion in each state could not be determined at 
this time because no detailed plans had been 
prepared. It was noted that the total number 
of officers and men in a reorganized division 
would be less than the number now in a divi- 
sion. Some of the men, it was said, would be 
transferred to other units. 

The Governors strongly expressed their op- 
position to reducing total authorized National 
Guard strength from 400,000 to 360,000. They 
asked why this reduction had been recom- 
mended and inquired as to the policy of the 
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Department of Defense if Congress should pro- 
vide additional funds to retain the present 
authorized strength of the Guard. In answer to 
these questions, it was said that the recom- 
mended reduction in strength was based on 
broad considerations, involving all aspects of 
the military establishment. Similar factors 
would have to be considered if Congress should 
increase the total authorized strength. It was 
emphasized that such action by Congress would 
not be binding, and that the President would 
make the final decision with respect to release 
of funds for the Guard. 

Several Governors suggested that the Na- 
tional Guard has varied roles to perform and 
they pointed out the regular Army and the Re- 
serve are not necessarily equipped to perform 
these functions. The Guard, they said, pro- 
vides a source of trained manpower which can 
be mobilized quickly to support the regular 
Army in times of emergency. Governors added 
that it performs valuable functions within the 
states, as it is available to assist quickly in meet- 
ing emergencies of all types. There were com- 
ments, also, about the tradition of the Guard 
as an organization of citizen soldiers and its 
close ties to communities across the nation and 
to the general population. Representatives of 
the Department of Defense indicated their 
awareness of the several roles of the Guard and 
its special place in the total military structure. 


They expressed belief that proposed changes 


in the organization and strength of the Guard 
would not impair its ability to fulfill its special 
functions. Certain of the Governors expressed 


their disagreement with this view. 


MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


In answer to a question about the relative 
strength of the United States and Russia in the 
development of missiles, Secretary McElroy 
pointed out that Russia has rockets capable of 
firing missiles of an intercontinental range. 
The United States does not have rockets of this 
strength on an operational basis. The Secretary 
said, however, that as far as we can determine, 
Russia does not possess a guidance control sys- 
tem sufficient to give the necessary accuracy to 
its long range missiles. The USSR, moreover, 
probably has not solved the problem of return- 
ing the nose cone through the atmosphere to 
earth. He emphasized, however, that we must 
assume Russia will solve these two problems. 

The intermediate range 
United States is ready, the Secretary said, and 
will be operational soon. This missile, launched 


missile of the 


from bases in England and Europe, has a range 
sufficient to reach bases within Russia. The 
Secretary suggested that, considering various 
types of weapons, our power is at least equiva- 
lent to that of the Soviet, and probably greater. 
Our task, he said, is to make certain that our 
deterrent capability keeps pace with Russian 
weapon development. 





Resolutions 


Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


Fiftieth Annual Meeting 


Bal Harbour, Florida, May 21 


J. FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

Since its inception fifty years ago the Governors’ 
Conference has had a primary interest in the 
changing problems of the dynamic relationship 
between the national and state governments. At 
our last Annual Meeting in June, 1957, we ac- 
cepted the invitation of the President of the 
United States to join in establishing an action pro- 
gram that would result in specific recommenda- 
tions designed to strengthen our American system 
of government. The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference has reviewed and dis- 
cussed in detail the initial report of this Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee. 

The progress reflected by the unanimous agree- 
ments in this report is an encouraging evidence of 
the value of sucha formal agency for the exchange 
of views, promotion of understanding and defini 
tion of proper roles in solving the problems of 
government in our nation. We strongly commend 
the dedicated efforts of our representatives and of 
the federal representatives and urge the continua- 
tion of the work of this Joint Committee. In its 
future deliberations the Committee should broad- 
en its scope not only to include specific functions 
that might be assumed wholly by state govern- 
ments but also to pay particular attention to a 
continuing analysis and review of the entire inter- 
governmental mechanism, including regional co- 
operative state action, towards the end that its 
deficiencies may be remedied and our federa!-state 
relations strengthened and improved. 

Progress Report Number One of the Joint 
Committee contains specific Recommendations 
for Action. Those three which recommend new 
or increased effort by the states in areas of govern- 
mental activity which will be for some time fed- 
eral-state-local responsibilities should be imple- 
mented at the state level at the earliest possible 
date. The recommendations which would result 
in assumption by the states of complete adminis- 


rative and financial responsibilities for functions 
now a joint federal-state responsibility should b« 
implemented only on the following bases: 

1. That adequate time be allowed for adjust- 
ment through a practicable procedure at both lev 
els to insure that there is no impairment of the 
programs; and, 

2. That modification of the tax relinquishment 
recommendation be made by the Jaint Commit 
tee to insure that the revenue source made avail 
able to each state is substantially equivalent to the 


costs of the functions to be assumed. 


II. PRESERVING THE STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 

WuerEAS, the dual role of the National Guard, 
as recognized and established in the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, requires that it 
effectively serve the needs of the states in time of 
peace as well as those of the nation in time ol 
war; and, 

WHEREAS, the realities of modern defense re 
quirements dictate that the National Guard be 
established on a basis which will enable it to ade- 
quately serve the states as an immediately avail 
able defense and retaliatory force, in the interval 
prior to effective national mobilization, in the 
event of a surprise attack; and, 

WHEREAS, national policies currently proposed, 
if fully implemented, will drastically reduce the 
capability of the Guard to meet its dual responsi- 
bility to the states, commonwealths, territories 
and the nation; and, 

WHEREAS, said polic ies were developed and an- 
nounced without prior consultation with and ap- 
proval of the Governors, to the detriment of the 
rights and interests of the several states, common- 
wealths and territories; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Fiftieth 
Meeting of the Governors’ Conference assembled 
this 21st day of May, 1958, in the City of Bal Har- 
bour, Florida, that: 
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1. The Governors are opposed to unilateral 
federal action concerning the National Guard, 
both Army and Air, and oppose any reduction in 
strength or units of the National Guard without 
prior consultation and approval of the states, com- 
monwealths and territories acting by and through 


the Governors thereof. 

2. The Army National Guard be 
and supported 
100,000. 

3. The Army National Guard be immediately 
reorganized to the Pentomic concept. 


maintained 
at a strength of not less than 


1. The twenty-seven Army National Guard Di- 
visions be retained and that those divisional units 
rendered surplus under the reorganization, to- 
gether with all other existing non-divisional units, 
be converted to the type units required by the 
Army’s Troop Unit Basis for mobilization. 

And be it further resolved that the Secretary of 
the Conference transmit copies of this Resolution 
to the President of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, urging immediate considera 
tion, and that copies hereof be also transmitted to 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. 


III. THe NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Wuereas, the National Guard Bureau of the 
Departments of the Army and the Air Force was 
established by the Congress for the express pur- 
pose of enabling the states, territories and com- 
monwealths to deal therewith on matters pertain- 
ing to the National Guard and to provide a chan- 
nel of communication between departments and 
agencies of the federal government and the states 
and territories on such matters; and, 

WHEREAS, in recent years there has been an evi- 
dent trend within the Department of Defense to 
downgrade and by-pass the National Guard Bu- 
reau, thereby reducing its effectiveness in present- 
ing state and territory viewpoint on National 
Guard matters; and, 

Wuereas, the proposed plan to reorganize the 
Department of Defense grants to the Secretary of 
Defense vastly increased powers which could be 
used to eliminate the National Guard Bureau and 
the Chief thereof; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Governors’ 
Conference assembled in the City of Bal Harbour, 
Florida, May 18-21, 1958, that the Congress 
amend the proposed Department of Defense re- 
organization plan so that the National Guard Bu- 
reau and its Chief may not be transferred, reas- 
signed, abolished or consolidated with any other 
Bureau or Agency and shall remain the Bureau 
through which the Departments must deal with 
the several states and territories on matters affect- 


ing or pertaining to the National Guard, and pro- 
vide further that the Chief of the National Guard 
sureau shall function directly with the Chief of 
Staff, Army, and Chief of Staff, Air Force, and be 
the principal adviser thereto on all matters per- 
taining to the National Guard; and, 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary of the 
Conference transmit copies of this Resolution to 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, the Chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the Congress, and the Secretary 
of Defense. 


IV. Crvit DEFENSE 


The advent of the space age during the past 
year has highlighted the need for a strong civil 
defense, both as a means of survival in case of at- 
tack and as a powerful deterrent to attack. 

The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference approves the 1958 report of its Special 
Committee on Civil Defense together with its rec- 
ommendations for legislative and administra- 
tive action by the federal government and by the 
states. 


Report and Recommendations 

on Civil Defense 
By the Special Committee on Civil Defense of 
the Governors’ Conference 
(Approved at Executive Business Session of the 
Governors’ Conference, May 21, 1958) 


Two YEARs AGO, and again last year, the Gover- 
nors’ Conference Special Committee on Civil De- 
fense recommended that the federal government 
accept primary responsibility in the vital area of 
civil defense and provide greater leadership, and 
assistance to the states in the development of civil 
defense plans and preparations. On both occa- 
sions, the Governors’ Conference adopted the 
Committee’s reports. 

During the past year, substantial advances in 
this direction have been made. The Durham Bill 
(H.R.7576) amending the outdated Civil Defense 
Act of 1950 along lines recommended by our com- 
mittee two years ago has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and is now pending in the Senate. 
That bill would liberalize the contributions 
which the federal government may make to the 
states and localities. It also would give to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration new au- 
thority to promulgate a national civil defense 
plan, to be supplemented by corresponding state 
plans. 

Under the able leadership of our former col- 
league, Governor Hoegh, the F.C.D.A. has in fact 
prepared a National Civil Defense Plan. Al- 
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though some annexes to the Plan remain to be 
completed, it represents a commendable under- 
taking to outline the tasks of civil defense, allo 
cate responsibilities, and indicate procedures to 
be followed. This Plan, however, cannot be ade 
quately implemented, or even promulgated, with- 
out the enactment of H.R.7576. 

We urge that the Governors’ Conference again 
go on record in favor of H.R.7576 and convey its 
views to the Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee of the U.S. Senate. While we believe 
that it does not go far enough toward recognition 
of the federal government’s primary responsibil 
ity, its enactment would constitute a major step 
in the right direction. 

Progress has also been made in the recognition 
by the national administration of the need for an 
extensive program of shelters for protection from 
fall-out. We endorse the recently announced fed- 
eral program so far as it goes, and express the hope 
that the Congress will support it with needed 
appropriations. We urge that the federal govern- 
ment go further and adopt a system of federal 
financial contributions so as to provide to states, 
localities, school districts, and individual families 
needed help and an incentive for the construction 
of such shelters. Expenditures for such an urgently 
necded program would be particularly timely 
now, in view of their impact on employment. We 
also believe the federal government should under- 
take research and experimentation in shelters for 
protection against blast, as well as fall-out. 

According to press accounts, the report of the 
Gaither Committee recommended that the fed 
eral government embark on a massive shelter pro- 
gram for protection against fall-out. As Governors 
we request that insofar as the Gaither Report pet 
tains to shelter protection against fall-out, the 
same be made available to us. 

The progress that has been made in these vari- 
ous respects only encourages our belief that fur- 
ther steps can aiid will be taken. The urgent need 
has been dramatized since our last Governors’ 
Conference by the dawning of the space age. The 
success, first by the Russians and then by our own 
armed forces, in launching earth satellites has in 
dicated the feasibility of nuclear attack from outer 
space. The continued development of missile- 
launching submarines provides still another avail- 
able method for the delivery of nuclear weapons 
virtually without warning. And we were already 
aware that two or three weapons in the megaton 
range could wreak greater destruction than all the 
bombing raids of World War II. 

Should there be a future all-out war with ex- 
tensive devastation on both sides, it would prob- 
ably be won by the side which is best able to carry 
on effectively after the devastation has occurred. 
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It follows that a strong civil defense system would 
be a major deterrent to attack. 

In a recent statement before a Congressional 
committee, Governor Hoegh asserted “the prin- 
ciple that modern weapons and the means fo1 


their rapid delivery require that the total non- 
military defense activities of the federal govern 
ment be given a priority commensurate to that 
established for our military preparedness meas- 
ures.” We applaud and approve that principle. 
We reiterate our recommendations of last year 
for action by the states to provide for continuity 
of government in the event of attack, protection 
of essential records, and assurance of full utiliza- 
tion of available facilities and personnel. 
GOVERNOR AVERELL HARRIMAN, New York, 
Chairman 
GOvERNOR J. Huco Aronson, Montana 
GOVERNOR ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, Minnesota 
GOVERNOR MARVIN GRIFFIN, Georgia 
GOVERNOR EpwIn L. MecnemM, New Mexico 
GOVERNOR VERNON W. THomMson, Wisconsin 


V. EcCoNomic PROBLEMS 


Wuereas, the unemployment of five million 
workers in the United States constitutes a grave 
threat to the economy of our nation and to the 
well-being of the American people; and, 

Wuereas, these problems require the best 
thinking and the concerted action of responsible 
public officials; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that this Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
urge that the President meet with Congressional 
leaders of both parties to formulate jointly a com- 
prehensive program for constructively meeting 
the economic needs of the nation covering such 
areas as unemployment insurance benefits, tax 
policies and public works. 

We further urge that the program be developed 
on a non-partisan basis and be given bipartisan 
support to the end that it may be adopted as soon 
as possible and quickly translated into action for 
the over-all benefit of all the people of the United 
States. 


VI. Arr POLLUTION 


Wuereas, the 1957 Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference requested the Council of State 
Governments to conduct a study of the problem 
of air pollution, including means of control for 
affected areas; and, 

Wuereas, the Council now has submitted a re- 
port summarizing the problem and stressing the 
need for improved controls, expanded research 
and greater activity by state governments, and in- 
cluding suggestions for possible state and inter- 
state action in this field; 
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Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the Fiftieth 


Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 


urge the Governor and legislature of each state to 
give careful consideration to the report and its 
recommendations and to take effective action to 
meet this growing problem in accordance with 
the state’s particular needs. 


VII. HicHway SAFETY 


Wuereas, for the past two years the Governors’ 
Conference has had a special Committee on High- 
way Safety under the able leadership of Governor 
Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecticut; and, 

Wuereas, the Committee has studied carefully 
the problems of highway safety and has developed 
a series of recommendations for the guidance of 
the states in meeting these problems; and, 

WueEREAS, the states have made significant prog- 
ress in the past two years through legislative and 
administrative action to reduce the death and 
accident toll; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
record its deep appreciation to Governor Ribicofl 
and the members of the Highway Safety Commit- 
tee for their many contributions to this improved 
record of traffic safety. 


VIII. REIMBURSEMENTS UNDER THI 
FeperRAL-Aip Hicguway Act oF 1956. 


Wuereas, prior to the adoption of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, many of the states had 
commenced or completed construction of limited 
access highways, free or toll, meeting the stand- 
ards required by said Act; and, 

Wuereas, such highways have in many instances 
been inc orporated into the Interstate System with- 
out due federal participation in the cost thereof; 
and, 

Wuereas, Section 114 of said Act declares the 
intent and policy of the Congress to determine 
whether the federal government should equitably 
reimburse the states for portions of such high 
ways; and, 

Wuereas, the Congress has not to this date 


made the required determination; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that this Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference in- 
struct its Joint Federal-State Action Committee, 
in cooperation with appropriate Committees of 


Congress, to give further study to this problem. 


IX. REsIDENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PuBtic ASSISTANCE 


Wuereas, the economic and industrial develop- 
ment of our nation depends upon and has resulted 
in the constant migration from one state to an- 
other of a substantial segment of our population 


which, according to latest available reliable fig- 
ures, involves at least six million persons per 
year; and, 

Wuereas, these persons, because of their fre- 
quent movement from state to state have lost their 
eligibility for public assistance in their states of 
origin, and have at the same time failed to estab- 
lish in any other state residence of sufficient dura- 
tion to qualify for public assistance; and, 

Wuereas, although these persons are bona fide 
citizens of the United States, they become, in ef- 
fect, “stateless” persons when they are in need of 
the residence requirements in the state in which 
public assistance because they are unable to meet 
they are currently located; and, 

WHEREAS, all the states of the nation with the 
exception of the State of New York have laws 
which specify varying periods of residence as a 
condition precedent to the granting of public 
assistance; and, 

WHEREAS, this situation creates an acute social 
welfare problem of human hardship that must 
not be tolerated ina nation of plenty which prides 
itself upon its sincere concern for human need 
and suffering; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by this Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, 
that the Chairman be instructed to appoint a 
committee to study alternative means for solving 
the problem of granting and paying of public 
assistance to “stateless” persons including: 

1. Reciprocal agreements or compacts among 
the states whereby the state in which the residence 
requirement for public assistance was last estab- 
lished by the now “stateless” person will assume 
the cost of public assistance to the state wherein 
such assistance is granted, until such time as new 
residence is established; or, 

2. Legislation by the Congress of the United 
States whereby the federal government will as- 
sume the cost of public assistance to these “state- 
less” persons; and, 

Be it further resolved that the committee ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the Governors’ Con- 
ference for this purpose be instructed to make its 
recommendations to the Governors and to the 
Congress of the United States. 


X. METEOROLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Wuereas, the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Research Council have com- 
pleted a re-examination of our national effort in 
meteorological research; and, 

WHEREAS, this re-examniation has revealed 
areas of national meteorological research needs, 
well-justified from scientific, economic and na- 
tional security considerations attested to by ad- 
vances in cloud physics and weather modification, 
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the application of radar and aircraft observations 
to large-scale investigation of weather systems, 
and the application of high-speed computers to 
numerical weather prediction; and, 

Whereas, the strengthening and acceleration 
of meteorological research can be expected to 
yield important new discoveries including the ap- 
plication of electronic computers to the study of 
atmospheric dynamics, the investigation of energy 
transfer processes, the study of physical climatol- 
ogy, upper air studies, understanding of the gen- 
eral circulation of the oceans, development of in- 
strumentation for precise measurement of atmos- 
pheric phenomena, and the use of radioactive 
tracer techniques for studying the atmosphere; 
and, 

WHEREAS, the re-examination of meteorological 
research problems has led to the development of 
proposals to the Congress of the United States by 
the National Science Foundation to augment and 
fully exploit our national capability for research 
in meteorology to meet our scientific, economic 
and military needs, including establishment of a 
National Institute of Atmospheric Research; and, 

WuerEAS, such strengthening of our national 
effort in meteorological research has great signifi 
cance to the several states and their economies; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the Gover 
nors’ Conference commend the proposals of the 
National Science Foundation to strengthen and 
accelerate our national effort in meteorological 
research and urge to the Congress of the United 
States its support of these proposals to meet our 
national scientific, economic and military needs 
in the study of atmosphere and weather phe- 
nomena. 


XI. PoLtio VACCINATION 


Wuereas, the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, the American Medical Association 
and the United States Public Health Service, in 
cooperation with state and municipal health de- 
partments, are conducting an intensive campaign 
to urge maximum protection of the United States 
population against paralytic polio by the fullest 
use of the Salk vaccine before the summer season 
of 1958; and 

Whereas, the National Foundation through its 
more than 3,100 local chapters and thousands of 
active volunteer units has, while pursuing its re- 
markable and winning fight against polio, forged 
a unique and valuable partnership between lay 
men and scientists through a voluntary associa- 
tion supported by the American people; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the Fiftieth 
Annual Governors’ Conference: 

1. Urge all citizens, particularly those under 
40, to avail themselves and their families of the 
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antl polio vaccine; or to complete their series of 
three shots at the earliest possible moment; 

2. Ask all health units and groups to continue 
to emphasize the importance of vaccinations so 
that the impressive gains in the reduction in polio 
cases during the past two years can be furthe 
increased; 

3. Commend the 
leaders and membership of the National Founda 
tion for their humanitarian and scientific achieve- 


scientific bodies, volunteer 


ments and leadership in basic medical research, 


professional and public education programs, and 


patient care; and, 

1. Encourage the Foundation, as the polio 
threat diminishes, to keep intact and expand its 
meaningful voluntary association in order to con- 
tinue its service in new areas of scientific research, 
and to assist medical science to meet and congue I 
other unsolved diseases which plague mankind. 


War CENTENNIAL 


XII. 


The period 1961-1965 will mark the 100th an 
niversary of the American Civil War in which a 
valiant people, through the ordeals of a prolonged 


AMERICAN Civil 


conflict, forged one nation, undivided under God. 

Remembering the valor and sacrifice of those 
who fought and died for principles in which they 
believed, it is appropriate that citizens of both 
North and South commemorate this Centennial 
by suitable observances. 

The Congress of the United States has created 
a Civil War Centennial Commission to promote 
the Centennial nationally and to cooperate with 
similar agencies in developing celebrations in the 
respective states. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the Gover- 
nors’ Conference hereby commends this project 
and requests its members to encourage the estab 
lishment of Civil War Centennial Commissions 
within their states to plan and conduct appro 
priate observances of this significant event in the 
building of an enduring nation, and to cooperate 
with similar commissions established by the Con- 


gress and sister states. 


XIII. LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAI 


WHEREAS, 1959 will mark the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, whose philos- 
ophy as embraced in his acts and in his written 
and spoken words continues to influence our lives, 
our government, and the whole free world; and, 

Wuereas, by Act of Congress the Lincoln Ses- 
quicentennial Commission has been established 
and members have been named to the Commis- 
sion by the House of 
United States and the President, and these mem- 
bers include the Chairman of the Governors’ Con- 


Representatives of the 


ference; and, 
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Wuereas, the President has invited all Gover 
nors to serve as members of an advisory committee 
to the Commission; and, 

WHEREAS, many states are expected to establish 
commissions for the observance of this historic 
anniversary; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference ex 
presses appreciation for this invitation to serve 
on the advisory committee and pledges its support 
and cooperation in the proper observance during 
1959 of this sesquicentennial commemoration of 
the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 


XIV. FrrrretH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCI 


For fifty years the Governors’ Conference has 
contributed signally to the progress of state gov- 
ernment, its administration and its services. It has 
strengthened the federal system to the great ad- 
vantage of our people, our free institutions and 


our American leadership in the world. 

Ihese accomplishments have been the result of 
devoted and enlightened efforts by many scores of 
Governors, with able staff assistance. In particular 
during the last decade, the Governors’ Con- 
ference has grown rapidly in its stature and its 
influence. 

The mounting importance of the Conference 
stems in no small degree from the fact that the 
problems of the states call for close and continu- 


il study and research, which the Governors’ 


1g 
Conference has been able to obtain, on behalf of 
all the states. Invaluable 


maturing years of the Conference, has been the 


as well, during these 


work of its major continuing committees, which 
has led—as have the annual meetings of the Gov- 
to manifold ad- 


throughout the 


ernors’ Conference themselves 
vances in state 
United States. 
The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference pays tribute to all of the Governors 
who have joined in the deliberations and the ac- 
tion of the Conference through all these years. It 


government 


commends to the Governors who will lead their 
states next year, and through the years to come, a 
continuation and expansion of the work of the 
Conference through joint study and action to 
meet the demands of the times. 
XV. FRANK BANE 

For twenty years the Governors’ Conference has 
had the invaluable services of a great and inspir- 
ing Secretary, our close friend and constant ad- 
viser, Mr. Frank Bane. During the span of these 
two decades he has contributed more than any 
other man to the growth and the increasingly 
fruitful services of the Governors’ Conference. 


His wisdom, his planning, his human warmth, his 
genius for cooperation and for drawing others 
into cooperation, have been our strong support 
day after day, year after year. 

No man in American history has worked with 
so many Governors as has Frank Bane. Certainly 
none has worked more effectively with them. His 
modesty is such that the public has heard little 
about him at these meetings. But we of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference know that the role he has 
filled for us is above any price. 

During these twenty years—in which Frank 
Bane has been both our Secretary and the Execu- 
tive Director of the Council of State Governments 
—these two organizations have cooperated in a 
most profitable mutual relationship. Under his 
leadership the Council’s staff has undertaken and 
carried through for us continuing research and 
study that have led to the strengthening of state 
government and its services throughout America. 
With his guidance and assistance, the Committees 
of the Governors’ Conference have had an increas- 
ing impact for the improvement of state govern- 
ment and our federal-state relations. It is in a 
large degree thanks to his foresight, preparations 
and meticulous attention to our needs that these 
Annual Meetings of the Conference are the major, 
constructive force in America that they have be- 
come. 

Frank Bane, working with all of the Governors, 
has built well. Our foundations are firm. The 
Governors’ Conference is established as an endur- 
ing institution. Today it faces larger responsibil- 
ities than ever before. We regret Frank Bane’s re- 
tirement. But we can report to him and to all of 
the states that he leaves the Governors’ Confer- 
ence in sound condition, ready for its new tasks. 

The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference, therefore, salutes Frank Bane. We 
thank him from our hearts. We assure him that 
we shall long be gathering the harvest of his la- 
bors. And we insist that, although he is leaving 
our active, daily service, he must permit us to con- 
tinue to look to him for the guidance—and the 
friendship—which he has given us, so splendidly, 
so many years. 


XVI. APPRECIATION 


The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference greatly appreciates the gracious hos- 
pitality of the State of Florida and its people 
which has made this so memorable an occasion for 
the Governors and their parties. In particular, we 
extend our very great thanks to Governor and 
Mrs. LeRoy Collins for their most thoughtful an- 
ticipation of our needs and their unfailing atten- 
tion to them. We appreciate the zealous care we 
have received from the Host State Committee, 
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from Mr. McGregor Smith, its Chairman, from 
the members of the Conference Coordinating 
Committee and their Chairman, Mr. Joe Grote- 
gut. We add our heartfelt thanks to all of the 
other individuals who have contributed to our 
entertainment, comfort and pleasure here at Bal 
Harbour, where we have learned anew that this 
land of the sun is also a land of the most friendly 
hospitality. 

To the donors of the many delightful gifts we 
have received, representative of the industry and 
agriculture of Florida, and to numerous other 
Florida groups and individuals, who have con- 
tributed in a variety of ways to the success of the 
Conference, we are indeed grateful. We warmly 
thank the officers and men of the Florida Highway 
Patrol for the courteous and skillful driving serv- 
ices they have given us, and the General Motors 


Corporation for its excellent transportation 


throughout the Conference. We are also indeed 
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grateful to the many fine young men, members of 
the Boy Scouts of America, who have been out 
valuable aides and assistants throughout the Con 
ference. Our appreciation goes as well to the 
Americana Hotel and its staff for their efficient 
and accommodating services, amid such beautiful 
surroundings. 

The representatives of the press, radio, tele- 
vision and newsreels have maintained their very 
high standards in the coverage of the Conference. 
We likewise appreciate the extensive and effective 
facilities and services provided for the Conference 
and its coverage by the telephone and telegraph 
companies. 

Finally, our deep gratitude goes to Governor 
William G. Stratton, our Chairman, and to all 
members of the Executive Committee for the lead 
ership that has made the year just passed an out 
standingly productive one for the Governors’ 
Conterence. 





‘ive Former Governors 


Appraise the Governors’ Conference 


In the following statements five former Governors present 


summary accounts of features that stand out in their minds as they 


think of the past and present work and importance of the 


Governors’ Conference. Each, of course, has had close knowledge 


of the Conference as a participant in it. 


To Meet Enduring Needs 


by Thomas E.. Dewey 


Former Governor of New York 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS worthy of the name are 
born to answer social needs. They endure and 
they grow to the extent that the needs endure, 
and to the extent that the institutions meet 
the responsibilities placed upon them. 

The Governors’ Conference was born and 
it has grown for just those reasons. 

The Governors of our states shoulder stead- 
ily mounting responsibilities which require 
close cooperation among the states, common 
counsel among the chief executives of the 
states, and mutual study, research and action 
on many issues that confront the states. The 
Governors’ Conference serves all those pur- 
poses to the profit of all Americans. 

As Governor of New York, I partic ipated in 
the annual meetings of the Governors’ Con- 
ference through twelve years. I have never 
worked in any organization whose members 
have cooperated more steadfastly to find solu- 
tions for common problems. And I have ob- 
served closely, with pride, the continued de- 
velopment of the Governors’ Conference in 
subsequent years. 

The problems of the individual states differ 
in degree. But almost all of them overlap, and 
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some of the weightiest are in their essentials 
much the same from coast to coast. I know 
from personal experience what a boon it is to 
a Governor to join with his fellow Governors 
in examining these problems, in sharing the 
experiences of all who have dealt with them, i 
talking over the best means of solving them. 

That is one facet of the total contribution 
of the Governors’ Conference. At least equal 
is its contribution in singling out major and 
critical areas of state governmental responsi- 
bility for special study and research. 

Education, mental health, highways and 
highway safety, the needs of our aging citizens, 
the governmental organization of our metro- 
politan areas—these are all large and growing 
problems of the states. Each has been the sub- 
ject of special study conducted at the direc- 
tion of the Governors’ Conference. Our states 
would not have made anything approaching 
their recent progress in dealing with these 
challenges had the studies not been made, had 
the Governors not examined the problems to- 
gether, and had they not given nationwide 
leadership for practical application of the ma- 
jor results of the studies in the states. 





The public business in its complexity, 
moreover, calls today for much cooperation 
among the different levels of government— 
local, state, federal. The Governors’ Confer- 
ence—through its deliberations at annual 
meetings, through its studies, its resolutions, 
its committee work, and its liaison with offi- 
cials of the national government—has done 
much to improve these intergovernmental re- 
lations. 

And in all its work—above all by strength- 


ening state government itself, and its services 
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the Governors’ Conference has been a power- 
ful force for increasing the stature of the states 
in the federal system. It has aided greatly in 
checking the flow of state responsibilities and 
functions to the national capital. 

In this Fiftieth Anniversary year the Gover- 
nors’ Conference holds a solid, essential place 
in American federalism. It has successfully 
met crucial civic needs. It will meet still 
greater needs henceforth. On the basis of the 
record, we can all be sure that it will meas- 
ure up. 


Tools for Cooperative Effort 


by Frank M. Dixon 


Former Governor of Alabama 


IT IS WITH PLEASURE that I comply with your 
request for a statement for the special issue of 
State Government marking the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Governors’ 
Conference. 

My testimonial is from the point of view of 
one whose experience in public office has been 
limited to one four-year term as Governot 
preceded and succeeded by private practice of 
the law. It may be that, in the case of those of 
us with political careers such as mine, the 
value and importance of the Governors’ Con- 
ference is greater than with those whose exist- 
ence is dedicated to politics—but I doubt it. 

Frankly, if the Governors’ Conference were 
not already in existence, necessity would re- 
quire its establishment. It is the strong right 
arm of the chief executive of any state who 
wants to do a job as it should be done. With 
out the type of clearing house activities, of re- 
search and information that it furnishes, our 
system of divided authority would be far less 
effective in operation. The genius and strength 
of our governmental system requires it. 

State lines are not built of brick or steel. The 
life of the nation flows across them daily, as if 


they were non-existent. They must not be used 
to set up barriers—yet they must be preserved 
if we do not want to surrender the lives and 
liberties of our people to the irresponsibilities 
of a central government far away. Their pres- 
ervation depends upon the wisdom of our local 
people holding public office, and this wisdom 
depends on knowledge of the facts. ‘This knowl- 
edge can be secured only from two sources: 
one, from the central government, with its con- 
tinuous desire to eliminate state sovereignty, 
or, two, from an agency of the states such as the 
Governors’ Conference, set up and established 
to serve the state, and lacking any control by 
Washington; interested in preserving the states 
as important in our governmental scheme. 
How can the Governor of a state acquire the 
knowledge, for himself or his subordinates, 
necessary for wise decisions in the many fields 
of activity with which he must be concerned? 
I name a few: education, highways, mental 
health, workmen's compensation, the aged, the 


needs of local governments, social security, 


. traflic control, waterways development, con 


servation, truck regulation, industrial legisla- 


tion, administrative reorganization, taxation, 
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airport regulation, criminal law enforcement, 
economic development. 

\ny Governor wants to do a good job. Any 
Governor, regardless of his ability, must have 
the tools to work with. He cannot know all, or 
very much about any particular field—he can 
command expert assistance from his trained 
subordinates, but, as anyone who has been 
Governor knows, a major part of his job is see- 
ing that these subordinates, highly trained in 
their respective fields, do not go haywire, do 
not lose sight of the woods in seeing the trees. 

I am not arguing for a deadly uniformity in 
state action. In some strange, and I think valu- 


able way, most states have preserved an indi 


viduality, born of the common struggle of their 
people. The state, as such, has its place—a place 
dear in the hearts of most of us. The use of the 
Governors’ Conference is not to seek to destroy 
this individuality, not to create a pattern of 
deadly uniformity, but rather to furnish the 
tools, by cooperative effort, whereby wisdom 
and knowledge can be put to use in assisting 
the individual development of each state and 
its people in the flowering genius of which we, 
as state Governors, are peculiarly proud. 

‘The Governors’ Conference helped me when 
I needed it. It can help any Governor willing 
to take a part in its activities and to use its 
services. 


Four Distinct Services 


by United States Senator Frank J. Lausche 


Former Governor of Ohio 


I CONGRATULATE the Governors of the forty- 
eight states and the five other jurisdictions 
who, in this year of 1958, are celebrating the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the establishment of 
the Governors’ Conference. 

To my distinct advantage for ten years, while 
I was Governor of Ohio, I was allowed to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the Conference. 
Each year I looked forward to the coming of 
the period during which the Conference was to 
be held and during which I would again ex- 
change views and mingle with my fellow Gov- 
ernors. Departing from the Conference, I was 
better informed about the general problems of 
state governments, and the ways and means of 
solving them. 

When I left the Governors’ Conference in 
1956, I had the deep conviction that politi- 
cal motivations were, on the whole, dismissed 
from the minds of the delegates, each resolving 
to be of aid to the other in conformity with the 
principle and the spirit of the meetings of the 


Governors. 


To the Governors’ Conference I am indebt- 
ed for serving me in four distinct ways: 

1. On state problems and remedies, it pro- 
vided me with knowledge comprising the dis- 
tillate of the best and objective thinking of the 
Governors of the fifty-three states, common- 
wealths and territories. 

2. It was a treasury of information in which 
I could find examples of problems paralleling 
those confronting me and reflecting either the 
success or failure that other states had experi- 
enced in dealing with them. 

3. It erased from my mind the erroneous be- 
lief that I was the only Governor suffering with 
problems, and strengthened me in the convic- 
tion that, if I applied myself to the various 
tasks, while complete solution might not be 
achievable, great advancements to the better- 
ment of my state could be made. 

4. It was the appropriate agency through 
which the separate states concertedly worked 
in communicating knowledge of their com- 
mon problems to the federal government 





and thus getting attention and_ action. 


In my memory of the Governorship of Ohio, 


the enjoyable and enlightening annual periods 
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during which I was permitted to associate with 
my fellow Governors will always stand out with 


clarity. 


An Institution for Cooperation 


by United States Senator Leverett Saltonstall 


Former Governor of Massachusetts 


] AM VERY GLAD to pay tribute to the Gover 
nors’ Conference on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of its founding. This is a very significant event 
in the history of our country. This Confer- 
ence, which had its first meeting in the White 
House, with President Theodore Roosevelt as 
host, has proved of great value over an ex- 
tended period in the history of our nation; it 
has become an institution in our complex and 
diverse governmental structure. 

As a former Governor who attended six 
Conferences, I can attest to their value. The 
interchange of ideas produced in these Confer- 
ences helped us to determine the answers to 
many troublesome questions at home and to 
learn of new approaches to our many common 
problems. 

The Conferences also have served to ac 
quaint the Governors with the activities of our 
federal government. During World War II, 
when virtually every thought was turned tooun 
military effort and the assistance that we as 
state Governors could give our national gov- 
ernment, informal discussions with General 
Marshall, Admiral King and others were ex- 
tremely valuable. We found ways in which our 
cooperation was most needed and helpful. 

Our system of government is established on 
the theory and practice of strong local and 
state governments, with a government in 
Washington that carries forward our interna- 
tional undertakings and enacts and adminis- 
ters laws that affect us all rather than our local 
and state needs. Consequently, these annual 


meetings of our Governors have helped ou 


state governments to participate more effec 
tively in this cooperative task. 

The Conferences have served also to en 
courage uniformity in state laws wherever pos- 
sible. This has strengthened the enforcement 
of our laws because they are more broadly un 
derstood. 

The decisions of the Governors’ Conference 
have always had a nationwide rather than a 
regional significance and purpose. Our Gover- 
nors have jointly exercised an influence on 
national problems that individually or region- 
ally would not have been possible. 

Finally, through these Conferences, mem 
bers of each state government, and their ladies 
who attend, have had an opportunity to get to 
know each other better and thus to deal in a 
more informal and more helpful way with each 
other. I shall always recall one instance when 
justice to an individual was helped by an infor- 
mal telephone conversation I had with a Gov- 
ernor I had met at the Conference, when a for- 
mal letter would never have served as well. 

Much of the success of these Conferences 
over the years has been due to the persistent, 
patient, intelligent and tireless efforts of Frank 

sane, the Secretary of the Governors’ Confer- 

ence. Without his guidance, these meetings 
and the Council of State Governments could 
not have been so successful and helpful. 

The importance of state government in out 
daily lives will continue to grow. The activi- 
ties of our state governments will continue to 
be strengthened by these meetings, and from 


this all of our citizens will benefit. 
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I earnestly wish the Council and the Confer- 


ence continuing success and join gladly in com- 


memorating the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Conference. 


Contributions to Match Our Times 


by Adlai E.. Stevenson 


Former Governor of Illinois 


IT IS A PLEASURE to salute the Governors’ Con- 
ference on the Fiftieth Anniversary of its for- 
mation. It fills a role which is essential in ou1 
democracy—more so today than ever before. 

For our nation confronts acutely increased 
needs for public services and for improvement 
in them. This is true, all of us will agree, as to 
our schools and universities. It is true of our 
services for health, the management of our nat- 
ural resources, the building and control of our 
roads, and of critical new or developing prob- 
lems—from urban renewal to the requirements 
of youth and the necessities of the aging—that 
grow with the population and the social and 
economic changes of our times. 

The Governors’ Conference is important 
and it is growing more important because it 
has come to grips with such needs, because it 
studies them and the means of meeting them, 
because it has led and is leading for state action 
on them. 

That is one aspect—the functional, service 
side, and it is basic. And there is another aspect 
which we would disregard to our ultimate 
SOTTOW. 

We are a society of many and, to our pl ide, 
varied parts. We are a nation of regions, states, 
communities, individuals. We are united. But 
we hallow our traditions of independence—our 
diversity in thought, customs and life. Today 
the pressures for conformity work strongly 
upon us, as individuals and in our institutions. 
Unity we must have. On it depend our secu- 
rity, our social progress, our freedom. But 
unity does not call for uniformity. The spirit 
of conformity—bland, blind and indolent— 


would be deadening to our free unity. 


The Governors’ Conference by itself cannot 
save us from deadening uniformity. But—com- 
bining as it does the strong leadership of the 
Chief Executives of our states, commonwealths 
and territories—it gives telling, realistic help 
by providing at the state level an alternative to 
migration of undue governmental responsi- 
bility to one center, Washington. Such a final 
concentration we have always feared, and it 
would reinforce all of the social pressures for 
conformity that disturb us today. 

Affirmative social action must be provided 
by the national government to meet needs 
which, by reason of a national economy and 
our nationwide mobility, it alone can offer. A 
strong and effective national government is 
not dangerous; it is essential. But it would 
be dangerous if the states weakened, if they 
failed to provide the services that are their 
responsibility. 

In a flexible, cooperative federalism there is 
room, and imperative necessity, for strength 
at each level of government. The Governors’ 
Conference is serving such a federalism in its 
search and leadership for more logic and order 
in federal-state relations; in its opposition to 
needless transfer of tasks to Washington; in the 
impetus it gives for interstate cooperation; 
above all in the studies and leadership through 
which it seeks to strengthen state government 
in structure and administration and to make 
state services more adequate for our times. 

The Governors’ Conference has contributed 
much to the strength and performance of the 
states. It will have the backing of us all as it 
contributes to them in the ever more crucial 
years now at hand. 





As Newspapermen See the Conference 


Four highly respected newspapermen summarize in this symposi- 


um how they evaluate the Governors’ Conference—its character, its 


significance, its work. Each of the correspondents writes from 


extensive first-hand knowledge, for each has covered the 


Conference many years. 


The Budget of Accomplishment 


by Roscoe Drummond 


Syndicated Washington Columnist, New York Herald Tribune 


ONE MEASURE of the importance of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference is the size of the press, 
television and radio coverage. It has always 
been a top story. 

As one who has attended nearly all the Gov- 
ernors’ Conferences for the past twenty years, 
it seems to me that they have contributed 
much: 

To improve the science of state administra- 
tion. , 

To heighten the public interest in state and 
local government. 

To strengthen the role of state government 
during a period when it is possible to arrest, 
somewhat, the flow of authority from the local 
to the federal level. 

To enlarge the political influence of the 
Governors in the nation as well as in their 
own states. 

To enable national correspondents to write 
more discerningly and informatively about 
state affairs. 

This is no small budget of accomplishment. 
And it doesn't; I suspect, exhaust the advan- 
tages which these meetings 
brought to the public, to the Governors and 


annual have 


to the press. 
With our population increasing by 3,000,- 


000 every year, with our economy overwhelm- 
ingly industrial, with our cities becoming 
bigger and our suburbs becoming more nu 
merous and more crowded, state government 
has become an intricate and exacting respon- 
sibility. Amateur Governors can wreck it. The 
prime danger is not corrupt state government; 
it is amateur government tampering with the 
machinery of a very complex society. 

To transform inexperienced, play-it-by-ear 
government into more skillful, more scien- 
tific government has, I think, been one of the 
most valuable fruits of the Governors’ Con- 
ferences. The Governors have learned from 
each other and the exchange of ideas, infor- 
mation and techniques continues the yeat 
around. 

When he was in the Executive Mansion in 
Springfield and when his bon mots were less 
familiar than they are today, Governor Adlai 
Stevenson once remarked that there would 
be less talk about states’ rights if there had 
been fewer states’ wrongs; that is, fewer de- 
faults. Political power, like nature, always 
moves to fill a vacuum and there is no doubt 
in my mind that the failure of state and local 
government to meet the needs of people which 
they could not meet themselves has abet- 
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ted the trend of political power to Wash- 

Ington 
I am mindful that it was at Williamsburg 
that the 


Governors Conference 


joined with the Eisenhower Administration 
to try to return some of the functions of gov- 
ernment from Washington to the states. It is 
obvious that theorizing about states’ rights 
won't do it. It is only as the states accept spe- 
cific and concrete responsibilities and under- 
take to discharge them that the federal gov- 
ernment can turn over to the states the areas 
of revenue which will make it possible for 
them to recapture governmental services 
which they lost, in large part, by default. 
One more thing. These annual conferences 


have put the Governors more sharply in the 
national political spotlight. The conferences 
have been proper and useful rostrums. The 
better Governors have become better known. 
I would count this good for the Governors and 
good for national politics. 

In this century all but one of the Presiden 
tial campaigns has had one or more candi- 
dates who have been Governor. The roster is 
impressive: McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Hughes, Cox, Coolidge, La Follette, 
Al Smith, Franklin Roosevelt, Landon, Dewey 
and Stevenson. 

Will 1960 be an exception? The very ques- 
tion makes the upcoming Governors’ Confer- 
ences characteristically interesting. 


Strengthening the Federal System 


by Leo E gan 


New York Times Correspondent 


IN THE PAST twelve years the Governors’ Con- 
ference has played major roles in both Ameri- 
can politics and government. In doing so it 
has made important contributions towards 
strengthening the structure of state govern- 
ment and developing new governmental tools 
to help the states function more effi iently and 
responsibly. 

Contributions that the Governors’ Confer- 
ence has made to American politics are, of 
course, outside its declared purposes since 
they have partisan objectives and the Confer- 
ence is a non-partisan organization. Strictly 
speaking the role of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, as such, in these developments has been 
simply to furnish a climate and place in which 
they could occur. 

Bunt the fact is that each of the annual Gov- 
ernors’ Conferences brings together Gover- 
nors from many states. In most instances these 
Governors are the leaders of their parties in 


thei respective states. What is more natural 


than that the Governors of each of the majo1 
parties should find occasion during Contfer- 
ence sessions to discuss political matters of 
common interest? 

These informal and unscheduled political 
discussions at Governors’ Conference sessions 
have strongly influenced political develop- 
ments in the United States during the past 
dozen years at least. At the Wentworth Con- 
1948 the 
groundwork was laid for the subsequent ac- 


ference in New Hampshire in 
tion of the Republican national convention 
in picking two Governors—Dewey of New 
York and Warren of California—as its candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President, re- 
spectively. 

In 1952, during the Conference in Houston, 
lexas, the issue that brought about the nomi- 
nation of President Eisenhower instead of 
Senator Robert A. Taft as the Republican 
candidate for President was shaped. The 
Round Robin signed by all the Republican 





Governors present dealing with the seating of 
national convention delegates in cases involv- 
ing challenges to credentials was a major fac- 
tor in turning the tide in Mr. Eisenhower's 
favor. 

Conferences among Democratic Governors 
in 1952 and 1956 likewise played a major role 
in bringing about Adlai E. Stevenson’s two 
nominations for President. Mr. Stevenson was 
a member of the 1952 Conference in Houston. 
During the 1956 Conference in Chicago he 
entertained a steady stream of Democratic 
Governors at his farm in Libertyville, Illinois, 
forty miles away. 

On the strictly governmental side, the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in recent years can claim 
credit for several notable achievements. One 
of the most important of these has been the 
revival and development of the interstate 
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compact as a means of meeting problems that 
spill over state boundaries without dumping 
them into the lap of the federal government. 
Such compacts have contributed to the more 
efficient operation of state universities and 
state penal systems. 

The position taken by the Governors’ Con- 
ference has helped shape the new federal 
highway construction program. Likewise it 
has contributed to a more efficient develop- 
ment of the airport system. Exchanges of in- 
formation and views during the annual con- 
ferences have also led to improvement of state 
mental hospital systems and budgetary prac- 
tices. 

Both in the political and in the governmen- 
tal fields, the results of Conference action have 
been the strengthening of the federal system. 
On this basis, it is entitled to public respect. 


A Paradox of Politics 


by Edward T. Folliard 


White House Reporter, The Washington Post 


THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE is a paradox, a 
delightful one. Year after year, it is empha- 
sized that the meetings are “non-political.” 
And yet, year after year, the meetings attract 
the nation’s top political reporters. 

How come? 

The explanation is, of course, that political 
reporters simply cannot afford to miss such 
a conclave. Their editors are well aware of 
this, and so list the Governors’ Conference as 
a “must” assignment, something that has to 
be covered if newspaper readers are to be 
kept abreast of political trends in the United 
States. 

In one sense, a meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference is truly non-political. I have cov- 
ered many of the meetings, but I have never 
once seen a partisan clash at one of the round- 
table discussions when state affairs are on the 


agenda. Indeed, if it were not for the differ- 
ences in idiom and accent that mark those 
from the Democratic South, an observer could 
easily believe that the Governors were all of 
one party, or members of no party. 

In another and broader sense, a meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference is highly political. 
And why shouldn’t it be? The Governors of 
the forty-eight states are, after all, politicians; 
not only that, but they are in many cases lead- 
ing politicians. From the ranks of the Gov- 
ernors have come thirteen Presidents of the 
United States. 

One might as well expect a gathering of 
Junior Leaguers to pass up talk of romance 
as to expect forty-eight robust Governors to 
get together and shy away from politics. And 
that explains the presence of the political re- 
porters. That’s why they show up year after 
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year, and why they will be in Miami in May.* 

I know that the matters discussed at the 
round table—highways, federal-state relation- 
ships, taxes, and so on—are very important, 
and I try to cover them. Very often, though, 
the big story has nothing to do with the pro- 
gram. It is likely to break at an informal 
press conference, and usually it is a political 
story. 

For example, I have always believed that 
the Eisenhower-for-President campaign really 
got off the ground at the Governors’ Confer- 
ence meeting in Gatlinburg, Tenn., in 1951. 
What happened there seems, in retrospect, a 
preview of what was to happen a year later at 
the Republican National Convention in Chi- 
cago. Governor after Governor at Gatlinburg 
joined in the “I like Ike” chorus, and it was 
clear that General Eisenhower would be a 
formidable candidate—that is, if he would 
agree to be a candidate. 


*Mr. Folliard was writing in advance of this year’s An 
nual Meeting of The Governors’ Conference. 


The trouble was, at the time of the Gatlin- 
burg meeting, that there was considerable 
doubt that the General would try for the great 
prize. Indeed, he had yet to disclose whether 
he was a Republican or a Democrat. 

However, there was one man at Gatlinburg 
who had no doubt about the General's politi- 
cal future. This was Governor Sherman 
Adams of New Hampshire, who told us at a 
press conference that the soldier-statesman 
would agree to run in the New Hampshire 
presidential primary—and would win. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower did agree. He won in New 
Hampshire, he won in Chicago, and in No- 
vember he took it all. And now Sherman 
Adams is the No. 2 man in the White House, 
with the title of Assistant to the President. 

Deo volente, I will be at Miami in May.* 
It could be that I will see and talk to a future 
American President. At the very least, I will 
mingle with some President-makers. But don’t 
get me wrong: I won't forget that the Gover- 
nors’ Conference is strictly non-political. 


Sidelights and Personalities 


by Jack Steele 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


THe Governors’ CONFERENCE has provided a 
trail of happy memories for me which stretches 
back nearly twenty years. 

As the Conference marks its fiftieth birth- 
day, many others can—and will—dwell on the 
fruitful contributions to the states and the 
nation which have flowed from its annual and 
regional meetings. 

Despite its multitude of accomplishments, 
the Governors’ Conference has managed to 
escape the great curse of governmental institu- 
tions—stuffiness. So, as my mind roams back 
over past meetings, it is the sidelights on 
events and the unusual personalities which 


have made them such delightful affairs. 

Take, for instance, these well-remembered 
highlights of a few recent Conference sessions: 

Mackinac Island, Michigan, where the na- 
tion’s finest nineteenth hole supplied the fuel 
for barbershop singing—by the reporters, of 
course—which echoed through the cavernous 
corridors of Grand Hotel. 

Hershey, Pennsylvania, where General (now 
Senator) Ed Martin showed the Governors 
how to run a Conference with military preci- 
sion—without in any way interfering with the 
political contest then proceeding between 
Governors Tom Dewey and John Bricker. 





Wentworth-by-the-Sea, New Hampshire, 
where a cloudburst nearly washed the lobsters, 
and the Governors who were eating them, 
right back into the Atlantic. 

Gatlinburg, Tennessee, where we learned to 
wash down country ham and red-eye gravy 
with a delectable local beverage served only in 
mason jars. 

White Sulphur Springs, West 
where Frank Lausche startled his fellow Dem- 


Virginia, 


ocrats by endorsing a Republican and cha- 
grined all his colleagues by making their drives 
look like putts. 

Williamsburg, Virginia, where the hospi- 
table Rockefellers stuffed the Governors and 
victuals—and 


reporters with fine southern 


then gave them the plates to take home as 


souvenirs. 

Houston, Texas, where the Republican 
Governors drew up a “fair play” resolution 
which helped General Eisenhower win the 
GOP nomination in 1952. 

Oklahoma City, where the Governors not 
only heard the delightful music of ‘“Okla- 
homa,” but got a lesson in southern cam- 
paigning from Governor Jimmy Davis of Lou- 
isiana, Who taught them to sing “You Are My 
Sunshine.” 

Lake George, New York, where the Gover- 


nors turned out for the early morning fishing 
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only to meet the reporters coming back from 
the late night “diving.” 

The personalities who have enlivened the 
Governors’ Conference are, as they say, too 
numerous to mention. But here are a few: 

Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, who spent 
years teaching the other Governors how to 
make an entrance. 

James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, who re- 
versed the customary procedure by becoming 
a statesman and then a Governor. 

Big Jim Folsom, of Alabama, who tried to 
prove to his colleagues that he was the proto- 
type for one of My Fair Lady's hit songs—‘‘I 
Could Have Danced All Night.” 

Frank Bane, who over the years advised the 
Governors on hundreds of questions and who 
smiled patiently whether they followed the 
advice or not. 

No reminiscence about the Governors’ Con 
ference would be complete without at least a 
mention of problems of federal-state relations. 

The Governors have been talking about 
these problems for fifty years. They have 
spoken millions of words about them and 
adopted hundreds of meaty resolutions. But, 
fortunately, they have not solved the federal- 
state problem. If they ever do, the end of the 
Conference will be in sight. And that would 
be a tragedy. 





In these pages William H. Young, Chairman of the Department 


of Political Science at the University of Wisconsin, summarizes the 


advance of the office of Governor in America from colonial 


days to our times. It is a story of large and far-reaching change 


—in his words a progression “from detested minion of 


Royal power, to stepson of legislative domination, to popular 


figurehead, to effective executive.” 


The Development of the Governorship 


by Wilham H. Young 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNORSHIP was conceived 
in mistrust and born in a strait jacket, the 
creature of revolutionary assemblies. Most of 
the colonial Governors were executive agents 
of British dominion, and the Revolution was 
fought, in part at least, to be rid of them. “He 
(the King) has forbidden his Governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing importance,” 
says the first indictment of the Declaration of 
Independence. The revolutionists were deter- 
mined that no home-grown “Monarchs” would 
obstruct the will of the legislatures. The Colo- 
nial assemblies, centers of revolutionary zeal, 
established their own separate state govern- 
ments on the basis of legislative supremacy. 
Che Governors provided in the first state con- 
stitutions were assigned short terms, in many 
cases were selected by the legislatures, and 
were authorized neither veto nor appointive 
powers. 

The shortcomings of legislative dominance 
of the thirteen young republics were soon ap- 
parent: the legislatures were unable to provide 
vigorous leadership themselves and refused to 
allow anyone else to provide it. To the critics, 
the answer lay in a strong national government 
equipped to overcome the parochialism of the 
regional legislatures and to deal firmly with 
commercial rivalries, debtor-dominated money 
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policies, military weakness, and the ambitions 
of European statesmen. Hamilton, Madison, 
Washington, Jay looked not to strong state 
executives but to strong national leadership to 
steady the ship of state.. The Constitution of 
1787, drafted by critics of the state legislature, 
provided the foundation upon which has sub- 
sequently been erected the towering structure 
of our modern central government. This deci- 
sion relieved only temporarily, however, the 
need for powerful and effective direction at the 
state capitals. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CONCEPTIONS 

Throughout much of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the conceptions that government should 
do as little as possible, and that little as close to 
home as convenient, made the principal re- 
gional foci of governmental power the city hall 
and the county courthouse. An irresistible de- 
mand for strong and effective leadership in 
Albany, Harrisburg, Richmond, Trenton, or 
Columbus arose only when the lives of our 
people importantly and _ intimately 
affected by decisions made in the state capi- 
tals. 

Our first Governors were concerned prima- 
rily with military questions as they sought to 
support the War of Independence, the never- 


were 





ending struggles with the Indians, the renewed 
battles with Great Britain in 1812, the war 
with Mexico, and finally the catastrophic up- 
heaval of 1861. Recruitment of militiamen, 
training of recruits, procurement of supplies, 
appointment of officers, these were major state 
executive functions before 1870. State military 
formations were swallowed up in a national 
army in the twentieth century, and ceased to 
be of any great importance long before that as 
the Indians were pushed steadily westward. 


IN JACKSON'S ERA 

Meantime, the demand for internal im- 
provements in the Jacksonian era had provided 
a real challenge to state enterprise and wisdom 
and produced one of the first great state execu- 
tives, Dewitt Clinton of New York. Under 
Clinton’s skillful management, the construc- 
tion of the Erie Canal gave Albany and New 
York City a great forward push to commercial 
supremacy. In most of the state capitals, how- 
ever, canal-turnpike programs produced only 
bankruptcy, scandal, and disappointment. The 
decentralization of control of the credit system 
of the United States accompanying the destruc- 
sank of the United 
States found most states unable or unwilling 


tion by Jackson of the 


to meet the challenge. Legislative control of 
banking resulted only in wildcatting, de- 
based currency, fraud, and general misman- 
agement. 

During this era, the tide of popular govern- 
ment swept over the new nation and, by broad- 
ening the suffrage and providing for the popu- 
lar election of the Governor and other state 
officials, paved the way for the state executive 
ultimately to develop, like the President, as a 
tribune of the people. With popular election 
came also the veto of legislative proposals. De- 
mocracy of the Jacksonian style, moreover, in- 
troduced the spoils system, the use of the state 
executive branch to support the party appa 
ratus. This in turn meant the domination of 
the state service by the party leaders rather than 
by the elected officials. It also introduced the 
hope, largely futile as it turned out, of frus- 
trating caucus and party oligarchy by relying 
on direct, popular election. One administra- 
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tive office after another was placed on the bal- 
lot. At the end of this particular reforming era 
it was hard to find what was left of the consti- 
tutional injunctions—borrowed in most cases 
from the national document—that the state ex- 
ecutive power was entrusted to a Governor and 
that he was to take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. 

One final aspect of the Jacksonian era de- 
serves notice. This was an age of prison reform, 
and state after state assumed the responsibility 
for the correction of the worst offenders in 
maximum security penitentiaries, where solli- 
tary confinement and hard labor were expected 


to produce penitence and spiritual rebirth. 


Thus was one of the enduring state programs 


introduced and thus was begun the movement 
of functions and responsibilities from county 
seat to state capital which has characterized re- 
gional government in the United States eve 
since. 

By 1865, the typical state Governor was elect- 
ed for a two-year term, was equipped with a 
veto over legislative actions, and was author- 
ized to appoint a few deputies in the state serv- 
ice. The New York experience, more or less, 
typifies the stages by which this came about. 
In 1821, the New York Governor was made 
elective, given a two-year term (untypically, 
his term had been three years), and equipped 
with the veto. Power to appoint administrative 
officers was, however, lodged in the legislature 
until 1846 when most of them were made elec- 
tive. 

AS INDUSTRY BURGEONED 

What little public confidence in the state 
governments remained after the bank scandals 
and the turnpike fiascos of the 1840's was « om- 
pletely undermined by the rapid spread of in- 
dustrial capitalism in the Grant-Hayes-Arthut 
epoch. Party oligarchies, supported by patron- 
age and leagued with corporate giants, bought 
and browbeat Governors, legislators and ad- 
ministrative officers as the great public utili- 
ties, essential to urban industrialism, were es- 
tablished. Railroads, traction companies, gas 
suppliers, electricity distributors needed and 
got state privilege and state protection. City 
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hall and state capital became the resort of 
lobbyists, grafters, and influence-peddlers. 
Power fell into the hands of the “invisible gov- 
ernment.” Elihu Root stated the case exactly 
to the New York State constitutional conven- 
tion in 1915. Of the late decades of the nine- 
teenth century he said: “For I don’t remembe1 
how many years, Mr. Conkling was the su- 
preme ruler in this state; the Governor did not 
count, the legislatures did not count... . Then 
Mr. Platt ruled the state. .. . It was not the Gov- 
ernor; it was not the legislature; it was not any 
elected officers; it was Mr. Platt.” 

It did not at first occur to the critics of boodle 
that the answer might lie in creating a vigorous 
and popular executive. Governors, too, were 
under the thumb of the oligarchy. Govern- 
ment must be rendered powerless to do evil, 
demanded the reformers. A new wave of state 
constitution writing fixed one shackle after an- 
other on the state legislature: no special enact 
ments; short sessions; no railroad passes; no 
special charters. New agencies equipped to reg- 
ulate utility rates and services, to promote and 
foster agriculture, to regulate banks and insur- 
ance companies, and in other ways to try to 
bring these new and rampaging forces of indus- 
trialism under control were established. All of 
them, however, were placed out of the reach of 
gubernatorial influence and were garbed in the 
robes of judicial independence. 

Out of this era, however, came one tool of 
executive power which turned out to have a 
high degree of survival value: the item veto. 
Borrowed from the Constitution of the Con- 
federacy, the item veto of appropriation bills 
was awarded to one Governor after another in 
an effort to mitigate the fiscal irresponsibility 
of state legislatures and to keep tax burdens 
from becoming onerous. 

Urban industrialism brought also some new 
concepts of state service. Despite the failures of 
legislatures and Governors in dealing with the 
railroads and the urban utilities, there were 
some successes in meeting the challenges of the 
new order. The discovery by Pasteur of the 
germ causation of communicable disease led to 
the inauguration of new state health programs 


to supplement local efforts. Hand-in-hand with 


the national government, a broad program of 
education, demonstration and research in aid 
of a sagging agriculture was inaugurated in 
state capitals and state colleges. New concepts 
of state care for the mentally ill and defective 
in huge state asylums were introduced, and 
state support of and supervision over the far- 
flung public school system took on new depth 
and scope. Gradually, too, the old locally- 
assessed and locally-elected property taxes were 
abandoned as a main source of support by one 
state after another. New corporate and excise 
taxes were introduced, requiring state assess- 
ment and collection of state revenues. 


MUCH FORM, LITTLE SUBSTANCE 

For every new program of service or control, 
however, the sponsors sought administration 
by agencies freed, it was hoped, from the domi- 
nation of the party rulers, the spoils appointees, 
and the elected officials of the government. In 
most cases, the result was to insure irresponsi- 
bility and to frustrate genuinely popular con- 
trol. 

Thus by 1910, the state government of one 
of our large industrial states consisted of a 
legislature hemmed about with restrictions on 
its authority, limited in the time or energy it 
could bestow on state problems, and organized 
to inhibit the influence of the growing popu- 
lation and wealth of the industrial and com- 
mercial cities. The Governor occupied a post 
in the executive branch which was all form and 
little substance. On paper it might appear that 
he presided over an agency of perhaps seventy 
or eighty separate and distinct units employing 
several thousand persons and expending mil- 
lions of dollars annually. In fact, he presided 
over a few personal aides, shared some power 
of patronage distribution with legislators and 
party chiefs, and for the rest pleaded, wheedled 
or threatened his way into whatever influence 
he could obtain over state policy by these tac- 
tics. Most of the programs of the state touching 
the lives of the citizen were under boards, com- 
missions, or secretaries elected directly by the 
voters or appointed for long and overlapping 
terms by the Governor and the Senate. On 
many of these boards the Governor could sit 





as an ex-officio member, but powers of com- 
mand he had none. The original constitutional 
mandates requiring him to enforce the laws 
were still empty of meaning or utility. 


STRONG GOVERNORS EMERGE 

Towards the end of the last century, how- 
ever, a new type of Governor began to appear. 
One with a program, a following, and a spirit 
of dedication to positive governmental exer- 
tions in behalf of the people. Grover Cleveland 
was such a one and he showed by example that 
the doors of the White House might be opened 
to a Governor who governed. As the new cen- 
tury dawned, Hughes and Roosevelt of New 
York, La Follette of Wisconsin, Wilson of New 
Jersey all demonstrated that the Governor's of 
fice, rightly conceived, provided unparalleled 
opportunities for leadership and for realizing 
the deep-seated wishes of the masses. The 
voters also responded with enthusiasm and in 
sisted that legislators and party leaders respond 
also. 

The emergence of the new type of political 
leader in the Governor's chair probably was 
the prerequisite to the reconstruction of the 
office which has occurred in the past forty years. 
The opportunity to achieve the presidency 
drew the very best efforts from the Governors 
of the great pivotal states. Prior to 1880, the 
path to the White House did not lead directly 
from the Governor’s chair. While one-third of 
the Presidents had been Governors, most of 
these had been members of Congress immedi- 
ately preceding their successful bids. Since 
1880 more than half of the Presidents arrived 
at this high office almost directly from the state 
capitals. 

Accompanying the appearance of the new 
popular executive was also continued growth 
and expansion in state services. Beginning in 
the early twentieth century, the states moved 
with mounting zest into highway construction 
and maintenance. This movement became a 
veritable flood in the 20’s and 30's. Then came 
law enforcement programs, and uniformed 
state police began to appear, first to combat 
unions but later to regulate traffic and to stop 
the spread of gangsterism into the hinterlands. 
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Vocational education appeared in the second 
decade and new programs of child welfare in 
the 20's. Efforts to mitigate the harshness of 
the industrial struggle led to wage and hour 
laws, workmen's compensation insurance, fac- 
tory inspection. The depression brought new 
concepts of poor relief, unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age pensions. New discoveries in med 
icine broadened demands for better programs 
for tuberculosis and mental illness. Accom- 
panying most of these new programs, however, 
were new definitions of national responsibility 
and the inauguration of an ever-growing sys- 
tem of federal grants-in-aid. In many cases, the 
pioneer efforts in these new fields came from 
the Governors of those states where the office 
was being reconstructed. In many cases, too, 
ineptness or incapacity in the state house con- 
tributed to the demand for national action. 
Despite the growth of national responsibility, 
the need for effective and vigorous state leader- 
ship was scarcely diminished as program fol 
lowed program, involving the states ever more 
deeply in the lives of their citizens. 


THE OFFICE ADVANCES 


The major remaining stages in the emerg- 
ence of the modern Governor may be listed as: 
(1) the change to a four-year term; (2) reor- 
ganization of the executive branch into a few 
major executive departments headed by sub- 
ordinates of the Governor; (3) the develop- 
ment of the executive budget, accompanied by 
further restriction of the legislative power of 
initiative in the field of finance; (4) the estab- 
lishment of administrative management agen 
cies in the Governors’ office; (5) the centraliza 
tion of publicity in the Governor’s office. 

To lengthen the Governor’s term from two 
years to four—and this has now occurred in a 
majority of states—-may seem like a little 
change, but it is really a very big one. The 
paths to executive leadership in both legisla- 
tion and administration are not clearly 
marked out for all to see. They must be 
learned. Two years is not long enough to learn 
them well before one is swept up in a new 
campaign. In many states, two-year terms will 


include only one budget and one legislative 
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session, and both of these before the new Gov- 
ernor is well settled in his chair. Fiscal policy 
cannot be made in the midst of a campaign o1 
in a state of exhaustion when it has just ended. 
New leaders cannot be found for major agen- 
cies in so short a time. They, too, must learn 
their jobs. 

The story of how Frank Lowden of Illinois 
reorganized the executive branch of that great 
state into a few single-headed departments and 
set a pattern for virtually all subsequent efforts 
of this type needs no retelling here. Successive 
epidemics of state administrative reorganiza- 
tion have occurred in the 20's, 30’s and 50's, 
and there is much yet to be done. Administra- 
tive reorganization designed to achieve respon- 
sible, effective, coordinated, efficient, and com- 
petent government is never finished. Agencies 
grow, programs change, legislators constantly 
intervene, and public interest in this subject is 
rarely high. The single-headed, partisan-di- 
rected executive agency of the Illinois, New 
York and Pennsylvania pattern has not com- 
mended itself to every state. The debate on 
this subject continues to wax and wane, but 
the tools of 


modern management—central 


procurement, specialized engineering and 


architectural services, machine methods, 
space allocation, etc.—have in most cases re- 
mained permanent features of executive de- 


pal tments. 


BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT 


More important to executive leadership 
than departmental reorganization or the abili- 
ties of the board or commission as directing 
agency is the executive budget system. The 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research was 
probably the architect of the modern executive 
budget system, and Governor Smith of New 
York was its best known exponent. As adopted 
by the voters of New York in 1927, the guber- 
natorial budget program included: (1) the as- 
signment to the Governor of the power to pre- 
sent to the legislature each year a consolidated 
request for appropriations in behalf of all of 
the agencies of the state government; (2) the 
limitation of legislative power in appropria- 
tion to that of reducing or striking out items in 


the Governor's budget—new expenditures, 
outside the budget, were required to be pro- 
posed each in a separate item and thus sub- 
jected to the Governor's item veto. The effect 
of this system is completely to reverse the tradi- 
tional fiscal roles of the two branches. The 
Governor becomes the initiator; the legislature 
has only the veto. Many states have since in- 
stalled the executive budget without the added 
restraints on the legislature. Through the 
budget, whatever the legislative power may be, 
the Governor receives his greatest single oppor- 
tunity to review and to influence the programs, 
policies and procedures of the executive agen- 
cies. Whether state agencies are directed by 
career civil servants, lay boards, independently 
elected secretaries or gubernatorial appoint- 
ees, if they have to go through the Governor to 
get the money they require from the legisla- 
ture, they are likely to heed his directions and 
to respect his wishes. 


Governor Stassen of Minnesota probably de- 


serves the credit for gathering under the Gov- 
ernor’s sight many of the specialized agencies 
of modern public management and _ placing 
them under a full-time manager who becomes 
virtually an assistant governor. Departments 
or bureaus of administration or management 
have been appearing for over a decade now in 
one Governor’s office after another. Sometimes 
the budget office is simply enlarged to accom- 
modate the other services—procurement, space 
assignment, building maintenance, for exam- 
ple. This reform aims at securing for the state 
some of the advantages of the widely popular 
city-manager system without sacrificing policy 
leadership or political responsibility. The 
growth of managerial services under the Gov- 
ernor’s immediate direction is one solution to 
the growing problem of bringing usable assist- 
ance to the Governor in support of his admin- 
istrative responsibilities and closely parallels 
the growth of the White House Office in Wash- 
ington. 


OTHER SOURCES OF STRENGTH 
The Governor’s office, like the White House, 


is easy to see and to write about. Legislative 
procedures are intricate, baffling, and hard to 
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describe The mode rm media of mass commu I egislators ordinarily are not nearly as able to 
nication tend to concentrate at the state level get attention. Press conferences and frequent 
on the Governor’s office. With the help of radio and television reports are becomin 

skilled public relations assistants, state execu standard features in the repertoire of our most 
tives are finding unprecedented opportunities skillful state Governors. 

to publicize themselves and thei programs From detested minion of Royal power, to 
In dealing with the legislature especially, the stepson of legislative domination, to popula 


Governors are greatly aided by the relative ease figurehead, to effective executive is the story of 


1 


with which they can get the ear of the public the American Governo} 





For twenty years, until his resignation from both posts on May 1 


this year, Frank Bane was Executive Director of the Council of 


State Governments and Secretary of the Governors’ Conference. 


As such he probably has known and worked with more Gover- 


nors than any other man in American history. In these pages, 


at the request of State Government, he presents his estimation of 


the job of beng Governor—what it is and how the Governor does it. 


The Job of Bemg a Governor 


by Frank Bane 


Durinc Christmas week in 1957 I was invited 
to a party in our neighborhood. The party was 
for Paul Douglas, United States Senator from 
Illinois, who has been our neighbor for many 
years. The group consisted of about fifty peo- 
ple—businessmen, professional men and uni- 
versity professors. As so frequently happens in 
these times, the conversation turned to taxes. 
And great was the hue and cry against taxes. 

I objected. I said that taxes are “the tools 
we use to buy civilization.”’ And I was a mi- 
nority of one. A prominent businessman, 
Todd Horton, a long time friend of mine, 
called upon all there assembled to come and 
look at a peculiar specimen, “the missing 
link,’ he said—‘‘a man who likes taxes.”’ 

Whereupon Paul Douglas commented: “T'll 
tell you something else about him. He likes 
politicians—all politicians.” 

Paul was right. I do like politicians. I have 
spent a lifetime working with them. They are 
great people. 

Among the ablest and most devoted politi- 
cians in the country are the Governors of the 
states. I think I know. I have worked individ- 
ually, directly and personally with 414 Gover- 
nors over a period of thirty-five years. And 
how the job of being Governor has grown 
during this period! 
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The most spectacular and important change 
that has taken place with respect to the office 
of Governor has been the great expansion of 
its duties and responsibilities. They have 
grown because state government has grown. 
Today state government is the largest, most 
pressing and most important business in prac- 
tically every state. And that, of course, was not 


always the case. 


WHEN CEREMONY WAS IN FLOWER 

Prior to World War I in Virginia, as in most 
other states, the Governor was the social and 
ceremonial head of the state. Most department 
heads were elected in one way or another, by 
the people or by especially constituted boards 
—finance, agriculture, education, welfare, etc. 
There were few, if any, highway departments 
in those days. Highways were the responsibil- 
ity of the localities. To a much more exclusive 
extent than now, so were other public func- 
tions in which state governments now Carry a 
heavy share of the job. Moreover, government 
at all levels—local, state, federal—had far less 
to do than now. The Governor of the state 
ran his office, it is true. But a large part of his 
time was spent attending meetings, presiding 
at ceremonials and leading parades. 

In 1922 Virginia held a Historical Pageant 





at Richmond depicting the state’s foundation 
and development. Great plans had been made 
to insure that this would be an outstanding 
event. For months all local organizations had 
been making arrangements. Festivities were 
to begin with a mammoth parade, with con- 
tingents including the Richmond Light Infan- 
try Blues, military organizations from othe1 
states, detachments of the Army and Navy and 
many civic and patriotic organizations. The pa- 
rade was to start at the capitol and go straight 
down Grace Street to the boulevard, approxi- 
mately four miles. As usual, the Governoi 


of Virginia, Honorable FE. Lee Trinkle, was 


to lead the parade, on a beautiful, spirited 


horse. 

In those days one of the questions always 
asked about a potential candidate for Gover- 
nor was “how does he look on a horse?”’ 

The parade lined up with care, all sections 
in their proper places. The Governor of 
Virginia was on his horse at the head, wear- 
ing swallow-tailed coat and silk top hat. The 
band was assembled, ready to go, a_ block 
Street. 


carefully briefed about everything—his posi 


down Grace Everyone had_ been 
tion, his participation, and the starting sig- 
nal; everyone, that is, except the Governor's 
horse. 

It had been arranged that the starting sig 
nal would be the firing of a three-inch gun. 
Exactly on schedule the gun went off. So did 
the Governor's horse. Down Grace Street he 
went on a dead run. The Governor’s hat flew 
in one direction, the stirrups in both direc 
tions. In a matter of seconds the horse, the 
Governor still aboard, plunged into the band, 
one foot in the bass drum. 

If that band had not been assembled at 
Eighth and Grace, no school child in Virginia 
ever would have heard again about the ride of 
Paul Revere. Paul Revere would. have been 
out of date. 

That was the last time any Governor of Vii 
ginia ever was on a horse. After that, the 
horses were put in the stables, ceremonials 
were curtailed. Times had changed. State gov- 
ernment was big business. Governors had to 


go to work. 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS ARE BROAD 


How does the Governor go about his work? 
What are his qualifications? What does he 
have to have to do his job? 

Gubernatorial methods may vary immense 
ly, and they do. So may individual charactet 
istics. But one thing is certain: the Governo 
needs to be a man of breadth. He must be 
ambidextrous, and then some. An individual 
might be a wonder, a genius, and a great pub 
lic benefactor in any one of numerous profes 
sions, and still be a flop as Governor. 

For every Governor should have—and if he 
is to be an outstandingly successful Governoi 
he must have—the gifts of popular leadership, 
executive ability, decisiveness, studious in 
quiry, and the skill of political competence in 
the broadest and most constructive sense. 

Popular leacership in itself requires many 
things—personal warmth, ability to persuade, 
knowledge of the public business, the art of 
working with people. But even these personal 
qualifications aren't enough. In order to lead, 
a Governor must have definite polic ies and he 
must have a dynamic program. His policies 
and his program are the keystones of his ad 
built 


ministration and everything else is 


around them. 


LEADERSHIP AND THE LEGISLATURI 


Throughout his term of office, from begin 
ning to end, the Governor will give most of 
his time and attention, inevitably, to the de- 
velopment of these polic ies—and to seeing to 
it that the legislature enacts the program he 
bases upon them. This requires of him initia- 
tive, imagination, understanding of the legis 
lative process, and the ability to lead the ma 
jor officials associated with his administration 
into a cooperative endeavor to seek legislative 


Above 


all, it calls for effective liaison and relations 


enactment of the essential measures. 


with legislators and legislative leaders. 

Here the methods may vary indeed. I have 
known Governors, for example, who some- 
times were accused of “‘clobbering”’ their legis- 
latures. If their legislative programs were in 


danger, they took to the airways and told the 
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people on the radio or on television things 
that brought a barrage of remonstrances to the 
legislators from the home folks—with the re- 
sult that the legislation passed. That’s one 
way. For most Governors who use it it’s a last 
resort way. To produce steady year-in-year-out 
success, the Governors who've been most suc- 
cessful with their legislators have relied on 
close knowledge of the top legislative leaders, 
and repeated contact with them. In some 
states, Governors themselves have possessed a 
degree of broad political control throughout 
the state which, at times, has enabled the 
slightest word from them to win the needed 
legislative support. In other states much more 
persuasion has had to be practiced with the 
legislative leaders. Whether the persuasion is 
entirely intellectual, or based on personal loy- 
alty, or the result of charm, or a combination 
of these and other factors—the Governor has 
to practice it most of the time. 


A TOP BRACKET EXECUTIVE 

The Governor also must be a top bracket 
executive. For, let me repeat, he is in charge 
of the day to day operation of what usually is 
the largest and most important business in the 
State. 

Ihe ways of Governors in executive action, 


like their methods in legislative liaison, are 


cut in no rigid mold. I'll cite three examples. 


One recent Governor—one of the most suc- 
cessful in the country—operated his office with 
almost mathematical neatness and dispatch. 
Everything was always in order when I visited 
him there. His channels of command were 
clear and precise. His desk was “‘clean.”” An- 
other, equally successful Governor, had an al- 
most equally orderly office. But his lines of 
command—to outsiders—often were a puzzle. 
If he didn’t get what he wanted done, as he 
wanted it, along one channel, he had the 
knack of shifting the assignment to someone 
else. Sometimes his cabinet officers might not 
know “just where they stood.” But the Gov- 
ernor, with extraordinary traits of personal 
warmth, had an administration that func- 
tioned effectively indeed. A third Governor 


whose offices I used to visit had the same kind 


of success despite the fact that his administra- 
tive organization had the appearance ol 
sprawling all over the state house; he was not, 
perhaps, an expert in “channeling’’—but he 
personally knew the major business of his 
state so well, and he personally led his sub 
ordinates so well—that the jobs got done, with 
enthusiasm and effectively. 

jut, again, a Governor today needs a great 
deal more than the personal skills and charac- 
teristics of the good executive leader. And in- 
creasingly our Governors are securing these 
extra necessities. To perform their executive 
functions successfully, most Governors have 
three major tools directly under their super- 
vision and immediately at their service. 


ARMS FOR MANAGEMENT 

First, there is the planning bureau, division 
or service. Planning agencies, as such and so 
named, are comparatively new in state govern- 
ment—largely a postwar product. But Gover- 
nors have always had some type of planning 
organization, agency or conference. They have 
had to. The planning agency helps develop 
policies, outlines programs and presents them 
to the Governor for his consideration. Perhaps 
most important, the planning agency looks 
ahead and appraises developments in advance 
—to help the Governor meet his problems, 
sometimes crises, as they develop. 

It was often said of a famous recent Presi- 
dent that he was a ‘“magician’’—that whatever 
happened he could always pull a rabbit out of 
his hat. Those who worked with him knew 
full well that the rabbit had been planted in 
the hat weeks, months, sometimes years, be- 
fore it was necessary to extract it. So it is with 
most of our most successful Governors. Their 
plans are ready in advance; and the complexi- 
ties of state government are sucli that they 
must have planning bureaus to make this 
possible. 

Secondly, the Governors have relied, in- 
creasingly, upon budget bureaus or agencies. 
These are the units through which they exer- 
cise their most immediate and direct supervi- 
sion and control over operations. The “‘exec- 
utive budget” is comparatively new in state 





government—about thirty years old. It is also 
new in the federal government, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget having been established 
in 1922. 

sefore the budget bureaus and the execu- 
tive budget were established, all departments 
and units of the states, as well as at Washing- 
ton, were on their own to get what they could 
from the legislative bodies. Now that has 
changed, and much to the good. Under the 
executive budget system, now prevalent in al- 
most all the states, the Governor makes up 
the budget for the entire state government. 
He does so after extensive consultation with 
all departments and agencies, and after analy- 
sis by his budget bureau of the departmental 
requests on the one hand and available finan- 
cial resources on the other. Thus the Gover- 
nor is familiar with the fiscal problems of the 
state, at their inception, and with the pro- 
posed expenditures. He submits the budget 
as a whole to his legislature, and usually it is 
Bill Number One. 

The budget bureau has enabled him to do 
that. Thereafter, the appropriations having 
been made, a competent budget bureau is the 
right hand of the Governor in seeing to it that 
all funds are expended for the purposes for 
which they were appropriated, and that the 
business of the state in its many ramifications 
is conducted efficiently and economically. It 
is not too much to say that a good state admin- 
istration, an outstanding Governor, always has 
an effective, smoothly operating budget fa- 
cility. 

But even if he plans well and budgets sci- 
entifically, the Governor needs still more for 
his executive job. As Alexander Pope said: 


For forms of government let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 
Others have put the same sound idea more 
directly: first-class, top bracket officials can 
make any system work, but incompetent hacks 
can ruin the best system ever devised by man. 
In government, as in business and almost ev- 
erything else, the major problem is personnel. 

The last decade has brought a rapid exten- 
sion of personnel agencies in state govern 
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ment. Many of them are attached directly to 
the Governor's office. Through the recent ex 


tension of personnel units, through the devel 


opment and expansion of merit systems, and 


through the promotion of governmental serv- 
ices as a career, state governments have been 
staffed 
trained—in many cases highly technical—offhi 


increasingly with competent, well 
cials and employees. These are the kinds and 
types of men and women a Governor needs to 
administer his complex duties and responsi 
bilities. 

And so, to repeat, the Governor has found 
that to be a competent executive he must so 
organize his office as to have at his beck and 
call a planning agency with initiative and 
foresight; a budget agency to insure that he 
is advised constantly as to the financial status 
of the state and its day to day operation; and 
a personnel agency to make certain that he has 
intelligent, competent officials and employees, 
with good morale, to make the machine work. 


A SCHOLAR AND A POLITICIAN 


But—however good his agencies are—the 
Governor himself must be a student of gov- 
ernment. Otherwise, he is lost. ‘The old Jack- 
sonian concept that anybody is competent to 
operate government is gone, and the Gover- 
nor has to answer all sorts of questions that no 
bureau can decide for him. 

What to do about the complex realms of 
state-local and federal-state relations? What to 
do about a tax program to provide adequate 
revenue and yet not place the state at a com- 
petitive disadvantage? To what extent should 
the state provide for elementary and second- 
ary education through state revenue? How 
should institutions of higher education be or- 
ganized and operated to provide adequate 


training and avoid duplication? What parts 


1g 
of available revenue should be spent, respec- 
tively, for public welfare, health, conserva- 
tion, etc.? What effect will the enormously ex- 
panded birth rate have upon the state next 
year and five years hence, and what shall the 
Governor do about it now? 

These are some of the questions a Governor 


must answer. His agencies can advise and 
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counsel him. They can’t decide. No one can 


eak for him. The Governor must be a stu- 


S] 
i 
dent of government himself. If his decisions 
are to be good decisions, and stand up, he 
must have thought them through. 

Finally, a successful Governor is a success- 
ful politician. Whether you define “politi- 
cian” as one skilled in the science of govern- 
ment or as one skilled in the art of acquiring 
and holding office, the top bracket Governor 
meets your definition. 

\t bottom, this means that he knows how to 
get along with people. He knows how to sense 
their interests, their needs, their wants. That 
applies to his relationships with the individ- 
uals he faces across his desk. It applies to his 
relationship with the people as a whole. The 
superior Governor must always be a little, but 
not too far, ahead of public opinion. As one 
of our present-day Governors put it, he must 
“raise a standard out front, but not so far 
that it is beyond the horizon of the people.” 
Che Governor must have a great and abiding 
interest in and concern about the individual 
citizen, and he must radiate this concern. One 
who does not possess this qualification is not a 


politician, and hence not a Governor, for long. 


THE GOVERNOR ‘HIS OWN MAN’ 


So the successful Governor's capacities and 
ways cover a wide gamut. And over and above 
them all something else is involved in almost 
everything he does. The good Governor has 
to be what Lincoln Steffens called “a princi- 
pal.”” He has to be his own man. He must be 
able to bear the weight of single, personal, 
and sometimes very lonely responsibility. 

Before he came to office the Governor may 
have been—in many cases was—a subordinate, 
in politics and government. Now he’s Number 
One. He has to stand on his own. He is re- 
sponsible before the whole state for his ad- 
ministration. When things go wrong in it, he 
can’t pass the buck. 

It isn’t easy to carry this kind of responsi- 
bility. Governors may make it look easy. But 
a Governor feels the weight of the burden just 
the same. 

I have known many Governors who, after 


lonely personal deliberation, have stood up to 
be counted and give a Governor's lead to their 
people on issues which their advisors said 
were “too dangerous” to deal with. These 
Governors knew that somebody had to deal 
with them—and they were elected as that 
somebody. I have known Governors who have 
parted with old and long trusted friends—dis- 
missed them from service—when the old 
friends went wrong. They have done it firmly, 
but with private grief. 

Yes, I've seen plenty of profiles in courage 
among our Governors. Their courage is usu- 
ally put to its prime test when they stand 
alone. 

That being the weight of the office, it’s a 
good thing—for them and for us—that most 
Governors, most politicians in fact, have a 
sense of humor and a sense of balance. Other- 
wise the daily trials could be hard to take. 
What’s more, even the best of Governors may 
be defeated—defeated by their legislatures on 
pivotal programs, defeated by the people at 
the polls. Since the stakes are high they need, 
at times like these, all the humor and balance 
they possess. 


GROWTH IN OFFICE 

How do you know, before he’s elected, that 
a Governor will have all the qualifications he 
needs—including the courage? The answer is, 
you don’t. The fact is, good Governors are to 
a considerable extent made on the job. They 
grow with it. 

And they grow not only in strength but in 
breadth. It does things to a first-rate human 
being to make him the representative of all 
the people of his state. When the erstwhile 
“city politician” becomes Governor, he is like- 
ly soon to see that rural problems aren't as 
simple as he'd thought. When the former 


rural politician becomes Governor he devel- 


ops a new attitude to the cities of his state, 
whose representative he has now become. The 
Governor is the Governor of all the people— 
wherever they live, whatever their creeds, and 
whatever their politics. Few jobs anywhere are 
so broadening in their challenge. The good 
Governors rise to that challenge. 





SINGLING OUT THE BEST? 

We are an interesting people, and it is curt- 
ous the way we sometimes think as groups. No 
generalities are wholly true, but the following 
are about as true as any: 

All businessmen have a quiet contempt for 
all professors—yet they work themselves into 
early graves in order to provide the where- 
withal to turn their children over to the pro- 
fessors. All professors have a quiet contempt 
for all businessmen—and yet they spend their 
spare time devising ways and means to sepa 
rate the businessman from his money to fi- 
nance their pet academic projects. And all 
businessmen and all professors have a quiet 
contempt for all politicians—unless and until 
they want something from government, and 
then they arrive with hats in their hands, 
sometimes with their hearts in their mouths. 

Because Governors as a group and, if you 
please, as a profession, have the qualifications 
I've just discussed, let me as one witness re 


port: There can have been for me no hono1 


and pleasure greater than the privilege ol 


working closely with the Governors of the 


American states. 
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Several years ago a very distinguished, able 
and conscientious gentleman, Joseph F. Clark, 
Executive Director of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, came into my office. He 
Was going to visit a certain state on an impo1 
tant tax mission, and he was going to see th 
Governor of that state. He wanted to know 
something about this Governor—his interests, 
his policies, his program—and in conclusion 
he asked me: “What kind of a Governor is 
he?” I replied: “He is one of the six best.” 

Several months later he came to see me 
again. He was going away on the same kind 
of trip and he asked me the same questions, 
concluding: “What kind of a Governor is he?”’ 
Again I replied: “One of the six best.” Mr. 
Clark considered that for a moment, then 
asked: “Who are the six best?” I suggested 
that he get out his pencil and paper, and I 
started—started with Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, went down through the Middle At- 
lantic, then across the South, and I was away 
out in the Middle West headed for the Coast 
when he put down his pencil, put his pad in 
his pocket, got up and said: “Thank you, sir. 
I understand.” 

‘He did! 





In this article Joseph P. Harris, Professor of Political Science at 


the University of California, Berkeley, traces the development of 


the Governors’ Conference during its fifty years of life. He under- 


lines that tts growth in importance has mirrored the rising im- 


portance of state government itself. And he finds that its pro- 


grams of study and action today perform an essential role in 


American federalism. 


The Governors’ Conference: 


Retrospect and Prospect 


by Joseph P. Harris 


FIFTY YEARS AGO, on May 13, 1908, thirty-nine 
Governors of states and territories met in 
Washington at the White House on the call of 
President Theodore Roosevelt to consider the 


broad question of conservation and use of 


national resources. In his invitation to the 


Governors President Roosevelt stated: ‘““The 
matters to be considered at this Conference 
are not confined to any region or group of 
States, but are of vital concern to the Nation 
as a whole and to all the people.” Since this 
beginning, the Governors’ Conference has 
met annually on the call of its own officers to 
consider issues of vital importance to the 
states and the nation. The purpose of the Con- 
ference as stated in the Articles of Organiza- 
tion adopted in 1912, when it was first organ- 
ized as a permanent body, was “to meet yearly 
for an exchange of views and experience on 
subjects of general importance to the people 
of the several states, the promotion of greate1 
uniformity in state legislation and the attain- 
ment of greater efficiency in state administra- 
tion.” 

As early as 1807 Thomas Jefferson wrote ol 


the desirability of “a more intimate corre- 
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spondence between the executives of the sev- 
eral states, and that of the Union,” ! but a cen- 
tury was to elapse before an organization was 
created for this purpose. The first conference 
was called to consider a single subject—con- 
servation and use of natural resources, but 
succeeding conferences broadened the range 
of topics to include all important subjects of 
interest to the Governors. In 1910 Governor 
Charles Evans Hughes of New York, later 
Chief Justice of the United States, declared, 
“we are not limited by any subject, and great 
as may be the importance of conserving our 
natural resources and of the other subjects 
which will be considered at this time, I con 
ceive that the question of fundamental im- 
portance for our consideration and discussion 
is what use we can best make of these meet- 
ings, and what is the proper scope or function 
of a Governors’ Conference.” ? 

At a further conference held in November, 
1910, Woodrow Wilson of 


New Jersey, who was invited to address the 


Governor-elect 


'To Governor Sullivan of Massachusetts, June 19, 1807, 
Works, ed. Ford, X, 420. 
2Proceedings (Jan. 18-20, 1910), pp. 12-13. 
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meetil on “The Possibilities of the Gov- 


1g 
ernors’ Conference,” stated: 

. our main object is counsel, sober and de 
liberate conference upon great questions and 
problems of state upon which we would, if pos 
sible, be guided by full knowledge and by clear 
principles of action. 

He described the Governors’ Conference as 
“an extra-constitutional enterprise, but nat 
ural, spontaneous, imperative, perhaps cre- 
ative,” an institution because “it is an habit- 
ual and systematic way of doing something 
which calls for cooperation and a certain 
union in action.” * 


THE LARGER ROLE 


Elected by the people of the entire state, 
the Governor was looked to to formulate pro- 
grams and policies and to recommend legisla 
tion to meet the changing needs and require 
ments of the state. Speaking at the Second 
Annual Meeting in 1910, Lord Bryce, dis 
tinguished statesman and author of the classi 
study American Government, who was Brit 
ish Ambassador to the United States, said that 
the people were “looking more and more to 
your Governor as representative of the con- 
sciousness and conscience of the people of the 
state to continually watch and observe 
their sentiments and opinions and to en- 
deavor to devise what is best for the state.” 

The subjects discussed at the annual con 
ferences reflect this larger role of the Gover 
nor not only as the chief executive and head 
of state administration, but as the office: 
looked to by the people to recommend needed 
legislation and to provide the leadership es 
sential to the enactment of such legislation. 
The agenda of these meetings provide an ac- 
curate indication of the problems which were 
currently receiving the greatest attention in 
the states. The gatherings have been an in 
valuable aid to the Governors in meeting their 
enlarged responsibilities in the formulation 


of legislative programs as well as in the dis- 


charge of their duties as administrative chiefs. 
The Governors’ Conference was created at 
the time when the office of Governor in the 


*Proceedings (Nov. 29-Dec. 1, 1910), pp. 42-43. 


several states was beginning to emerge as tha 
of chief executive in fact as well as in name. 
Prior to 1908 the Governor in most states pos- 
sessed little real authority over state adminis- 
tration. State officers were elected by the peo- 
ple or were set up by the legislature in a man- 
ner which made them independent of the 
Governor. Few Governors at this time exerted 
much influence over legislation, and Gove 
nors were not expected to take the initiative 
in recommending a legislative program for the 
state. But the expansion of state services, the 
increasing recognition of the need for greater 
coordination of state departments and agen- 
cies, and the mounting cost of state govern- 
ment brought about a demand for executive 
reorganization under the Governor as chief 
executive. This movement has continued un 
til the present, although hampered in many 
states by outmoded constitutions better suited 
to conditions of the preceding century. A 
group of strong Governors in many states, in 
cluding Wilson in New Jersey, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Al Smith and Franklin D. Roose 
velt in New York, Lowden in Illinois, John- 
son in California, Byrd in Virginia, and others 
led the way in the development of the office 
of Governor not only as chief of state admin- 
istration, but also as legislative leader. 


EFFECTS ON FEDERALISM 

Initially created to facilitate the inter- 
change of views and experiences by the Gov- 
ernors of the several states, the Conference has 
made perhaps its greatest contribution in the 
preservation, development, and strengthening 
of our federal system of government. Many 
have shortsightedly looked upon our system 
of federalism as something fixed and static, 
but if it is to be maintained, it must of neces 
sity be subject to adaptation to meet the needs 
of a rapidly changing society. 

“One of the great strengths of the American 
system of federal government,” testified Gov 
ernor Lane Dwinell, Chairman of the Gov- 
ernors’ Committee on Federal-State Relations, 
before the House of Representatives Subcom- 
mittee on 


Intergovernmental Relations, in 


1958, “is the singular opportunity it affords 
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for periodic review of intergovernmental re- 
lationships. cee ees it part is What makes us 
independent and free. As a consequence, the 
operation of the federal system requires con- 
tinuing attention to insure its vitality and to 
retain, through strong state and local govern- 
ment, this elasticity of popular decision.” 4 
During the last two decades the Governors’ 
Conference and its officers and committees 
have played a vital role in the development of 
a dynamic, cooperative federal system, under 
which the states and the federal government 


today carry on joint programs of service to the 


people in the fields of social security, unem- 


ployment insurance, highways, health, educa- 


tion, housing and redevelopment, public 
works, aviation, civil defense, and other ac- 
tivities. The subject of federal-state relations 
has been under continuous study during this 
period by the Governors’ Conference. On its 
recommendation the Commission on Inter- 
covernmental Relations was established by an 
act of Congress in 1953 to make a broad scale 
inquiry into the whole problem. 

In 1945 the Conference adopted a policy 
statement of five points which should apply to 
programs requiring the cooperation of na- 


tional, state, and local government: 


1. Policies and programs should be developed 
cooperatively; 
2. General programs 
should be set forth explicitly in the statutes after 


policy and _ over-all 


due consideration by Congress, so that the re- 
spective parts of the programs to be performed 
by the several levels of government are clearly 
defined, and due recognition is given to the 
rights and duties of each; 

3. The immediate supervision and direction 
of such cooperative programs should be in the 
hands of the states; 

t. Responsibility for the local operation there- 
of should be given to the subordinate units of 
government; and 

‘5. Necessary authority should be commensu- 
rate with responsibility and lines of direction 
should be scrupulously followed. 


STRENGTHENING STATE GOVERNMENT 


Ihe greatest contribution of the Governors’ 
Conference in the preservation of our system 


‘State Government (April, 1958), p. 66. 


of federalism and the vitality and strength of 
the states, however, has not been through its 
effective defense of the role of the states, im 
portant though this has been. Still more im- 
portant have been its effects in improving 
state action. The only barrier to the extension 
of national power, wrote Thomas Jefferson in 
1791, is “to strengthen the State governments 

(which) must be done by the States them- 
selves.” 5 

During the last quarter of a century the 
state governments have gone through a vir- 
tual transformation, in which the Governors 
have taken a leading part. It was fashionable 
a few years ago to assert that the day of the 
states was passing, that their functions would 
soon be taken over by the national govern- 
ment. No prophecy could have been wider of 
the mark. The states today are stronger, per- 
form far greater services, and play a far more 
vital role in the life of the nation than ever 
before. The extent to which the states have 
met the challenge of centralization is indi- 
cated by the great expansion of their func- 
tions, the higher standards of legislation and 
administration, and the development of pro- 
grams and services to meet the changing needs 
of society. —The Governors’ Conference has 
indeed served as an institution, as Woodrow 
Wilson foresaw, whereby the states could be 
“guided by full knowledge and by clear prin- 
ciples of action.” 

A modern Rip Van Winkle who today vis- 
ited the capital of any of our states, especially 
the large industrial states, would be aston- 
ished by the large state departments with vast 
programs being carried on from one end of 
the state to another, the new office buildings 
which match in size and appointments those 
of the federal government or large industrial 
enterprises; the large number of engineers, 
technicians, scientists, and professional em- 
ployees, and the highly trained staffs; the gen- 
eral use of modern office equipment and ma- 
chines; and the greatly improved standards or 
public service and administration. 

If he inquired further he would discover 


‘Letter to Archibald Stuart, Dec. 25, 1791, The Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Paul Ford, V, pp. 409-10. 
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that great changes have taken place in the 
three major branches of state government. 
Thirty-six state and territorial legislatures 
have legislative councils for systematic re 
search into state problems and the preparation 
of reports and recommended legislation. 
Twenty-five legislatures have equipped thei 
financial committees with specialized staffs. 
Annual sessions have been adopted in fou 
teen states. Legislative reference and_ bill 
drafting services are now provided in all ex 
cept one or two of the states. 

The executive organization has been sim 
ilarly developed to meet the requirements of 
a rapidly changing society. During the last ten 
years about forty states have appointed special 
commissions to survey the executive organiza- 
tion and to recommend reorganizations. In a 
number of states there is being carried on con 
tinuous study of state organization and ad 
ministration. 

The office of the Governor has been greatly 
strengthened in most states because of the in- 
creased awareness of the need for executive 
responsibility and effective coordination of 
the work of the various executive departments. 
State budget offices under the Governor have 
developed in many states into strong staff o1 
ganizations to assist him in his responsibilities 
as chief executive. Higher standards of per- 
have been 


administration brought 


sonnel 
about through the adoption of the merit sys- 
tem and strong central and departmental per- 


sonnel offices. Increased attention is being 


given to planning future programs to meet the 


needs of the state. 

A similar revolution has taken place in ju 
dicial administration in the states. More than 
half have active judicial councils; sixteen 
states have appointed full-time court admin- 
istrative officers; and various other reforms are 
taking place to expedite and improve the op 
eration of the courts. 

These improvements are due in part to the 
great expansion in the size, cost, and impor- 
tance of state government, but the Governors’ 
Conference has played an important part in 
the transformation. The record of its annual 
meetings and the work of its committees indi- 


cate that there is hardly any major problem 
of state government which has not been the 


subject of its consideration. 


BIG GOVERNMENT 


State government has become Big Govern 
ment. Some deplore this trend, but few doubt 
that it is here to stay and is an essential part 
of an industrial and urban society. In 1913 the 
combined expenditure of all state govern- 
ments was approximately $378 million. By 
1956 it had increased to $21.7 billion. ‘The 
total income of all of the states in 1913 was 
$345 million; by 1956 it exceeded $24 billion 

Of even greater significance are statistics 
showing the tremendous growth of state gov 
ernments during the last decade. From 1945 
to 1956, the state expenditures alone for ele 
mentary and secondary education increased 
from $1 billion to $4 billion. The cost of care 
and treatment of patients in mental hospitals 
rose from $167 million to $662 million. High 
way expenditures increased from $1 billion to 
$5.4 billion. 

It is of interest to compare the expenditures 
of American states with European govern 
ments of approximately the same population. 
Ihe State of Michigan and Sweden, noted for 
its high degree of socialization, each have 
about seven million population. While Michi- 
gan currently spends approximately $1.3 bil 
lion annually, Sweden spends $1.9, excluding 
defense. Although Sweden spends five times 
as much as Michigan on social security, Michi- 
gan spends larger amounts on health services, 
education and highways. 

Ohio and Belgium each have approximate 
ly nine While Ohio 


spends $1.2 billion annually, Belgium's budg- 


million population. 
et, excluding defense, totals $1.7 billion. Mas 
sachusetts, which has approximately the same 
population as Denmark, has a larger budget, 
spending more for health and social security, 
while Indiana, of comparable size, spends 
nearly twice as much as Denmark on educa- 


tion.® 


6Statistics for the comparisons have been compiled from 
the United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1957, and The 
Book of the States, 1958-59. 
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CONCERNS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Over the years the range of problems ex- 
amined at the meetings of the Governors’ 
Conference has been wide indeed. Some topics 
have been electoral, such as the short ballot, 
and nominations; some have concerned the 
powers of the Governor—the executive budget, 
strengthening of the Governor's power, execu 
tive clemency; some have been economic 
the high cost of living, state income and dis- 
bursements, industrial peace, railroad valua- 
tion; there have been social questions such as 
racial relationships (as early as 1919), child 
and women’s labor, prisons. ‘There have been 
many other kinds of problems spoken about 
and discussed: the list could extend indef- 
initely. In the last decade education, highway 
safety, defense, agriculture, social security, 
mental health, natural resources, intergovern- 
mental relations, foreign affairs and atomi 
energy have been persistent topics. Some ol 
Others, like 


atomic energy, are newcomers to state experi- 


these are hardy perennials. 
ence, but nonetheless promise to be an in- 
tegral part of the discussions in the coming 
years. 

A noteworthy shift in emphasis by the Con- 
ference may be seen in the amount of time 
devoted to foreign affairs and defense in the 
last twenty years. Prior to this time, with the 
exception of 1916-1919, no mention was made 
of international problems. Even during the 
height of the First World War most Confer- 
ence time was spent on strictly domestic 
affairs. During the Second World War, how- 
ever, the annual meetings dealt largely with 
the war programs being carried on by the 
states to aid in mobilization of the country fo1 
war. 

[The states assumed the major responsi- 
bility for administration of programs on the 
home front relating to the war effort, includ- 
ing selective service, civil defense, and the 
several rationing programs. They provided 
necessary services to the war industries and 
military training camps which sprang up 
throughout the country. In recognition of this 


service President Roosevelt wrote in 1944: 


Governors’ Conferences have led to a unity of 
purpose which has served our nation . . . well in 
peace, and which is serving with increased effect 
during these days of war. 


Since the end of the war the Conference 
has given increasing attention to foreign af- 
fairs and defense in recognition of their im- 
portance to the programs of the states. 

The Conference and its officers and com- 
mittees have met frequently with the Presi- 
dent. On a number of occasions the President 
has addressed the Conference. Through the 


years it has frequently conferred with mem- 


bers of the cabinet and members of the lead- 
ing committees of Congress. 


MENTAL HEALTH AS AN EXAMPLE 

Illustrative of problems which have com- 
manded much increased attention of the Con- 
ference, as well as the manner in which it has 
come today to deal with major tasks of our 
times, is that of mental health. 

In 1949 the Governors’ Conference directed 
that a comparative study be made of state 
mental hospital systems. The resulting report, 
The Mental Health Programs of the Forty- 
Eight States, made forty recommendations 
and provoked much discussion. Almost every 
Governors’ Conference since then has dis- 
cussed mental health. In 1951 the Conference 
agreed to a two-year study of “ways in which 
the states might work toward the prevention 
and cure of mental illness.”’ As a result Train- 
ing and Research in State Mental Health 
Programs was published in 1953. In 1954, rep- 
resentatives of forty-six states and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico gathered in De- 
troit at the first National Governors’ Confer- 
ence on Mental Health. In opening the Con- 
ference Governor G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan said that it could “well turn out to 
be one of the historic turning points in the 
ancient struggle of mankind against disease. 
We are meeting here to launch the most deter- 
mined attack ever made against ailments of 
the human mind.’ The outcome of this first 


7State Government (March, 1954), p. 49. For State Mental 
Health programs for 1956—57 see Council of State Govern- 
ments, Book of the States, 1958-59, pp. 322-328. 
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meeting was the adoption of a Ten Point 
Program on Mental Health, which stressed 
care and treatment of patients, but insisted 
that “ultimate reduction of the population in 
state mental hospitals can only be achieved by 
efforts to prevent mental illness.” 

In addition to the national conferences, re- 
gional conferences have been held in several 
regions to plan a cooperative attack on prob- 
lems of mental health. Following such a con 


CONFERENCE: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECI 





The Annual Meetings 
of the 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
1908-1958 


Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 


May 13-15 


January 18-20 


Frankfort and Losisville, 

Kentucky Nov. 29-Dec. 1 
Spring Lake, New Jersey September 12-16 
Richmond, Virginia December 3-7 
Colorado Springs, Colorad August 26-29 

~ Madison, Wisconsin November 10-13 
submitted a report to the Southern Governors Boston, Massachusetts August 24-27 

° ° P stan Yor or 14.1 
in 1954, recommending the establishment of a Washington, D.C. gl 16 
Southern Regional Council on Mental Health 


Training and Research. The recommendation 


ference of Southern Governors, each Gover- 
nor from Delaware to Texas appointed a state 
mental health training and research commit- 
tee. After appraising their resources, this body 


Annapolis, Maryland December 16-18 

Salt Lake City, Utah August 18-21 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania December 1-3 

Charleston, South Carolina December 5-7 

White Sulphur Springs, 

West Virginia December 14-16 

West Baden, Indiana October 17-19 

Jacksonville, Florida November 17-18 

Poland Springs, Maine june 29-July 1 

Cheyenne, Wyoming July 26-29 

Mackinac Island, Michigan July 25-27 

New Orleans, Louisiana November 20-22 

New London, Connecticut july 16-18 

Salt Lake City, Utah June 30-July 2 

: French Lick, Indiana june 1-2 

Northeast. Richmond, Virginia April 25-27 

Sacramento and San Francisco, 

STUDY AND ACTION Californie my oo 
Mackinac Island, Michigan July 26-27 

The consideration which the Governors’ Biloxi, Mississippi June 13-15 

St. Louis, Missouri November 16-15 

Atlantic City, New Jersey September 14-16 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma September 26-28 

d > ark low ari 

ods and procedures it follows. It was not , ere pda a 

Boston and Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 

Asheville, North Carolina 

Columbus, Ohio 

Hershey, Pennsylvania 

Mackinac Island, Michigan 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

White Sulphur Spr 

West Virginia 

Gatlinburg, Tennessee 

Houston, Texas 

Seattle, Washington 

Lake George, New York 

Chicago, Illinois 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Williamsburg, Virginia 

Bal Harbour, Florida 


was adopted and the Council is now a func- 
tioning concern, supported by appropriations 
from the southern states and the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. Similar regional con- 
ferences leading to the adoption of a definite 
program to Carry out the ten point program 
of the National Conference on Mental Health 
have been held in the West, Midwest, and the 


Conference has given to the problem of men 


tal health provides an illustration of the meth- 


- 
ra 
. 


content to discuss the problem in a general 
way, but directed its staff to prepare research 


=> => 


studies bringing together the available in 
formation about the programs of the several 


states for coping with the problem, and its 


+= 


meetings have been attended by the outstand- 
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So 
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ing experts in the country. Finally, the Con- 
ference formulated a well considered and de- 
tailed program of action, and groups of Gov- 


wow 


ow 
Noe 


re) 


ernors in various regions of the country have 
followed through with regional conferences 
and the adoption of state programs to carry 
into effect the results of the study. 

Since 1938 the Conference has worked in 
close cooperation with the Council of State 








Governments, and is served by its protessional 
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and research staff. The building of this staff, 
which has contributed so greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of the Conference, is in large part due 
to the distinguished leadership, inspiration, 
and untiring efforts of Mr. Frank Bane, from 
1938 to 1958 Executive Director of the Coun- 
cil and Secretary-Treasurer of the Conference. 

Some of the more notable studies which the 
staff has prepared at the direction of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference include: The Forty-Eight 
State School Systems (1949), Higher Educa- 
tion in the Forty-Eight States (1952), Highway 
Safety—Motor Truck Regulation (1950), The 
Mental Health Programs of the Forty-Eight 
States (1950), Training and Research in State 
Mental Health (1953), Occupa- 
Licensing Legislation in the States 
(1952), The States and Their Older Citizens 
(1955), The States and the Me tropolitan 


Problem (1956). 


) ( 
Programs 


tional 


ITS ROLE INCREASES 


By these and other means the work of the 


Governors’ Conference has been greatly 
strengthened during the last twenty years. 
Formerly its annual meetings were attended 
by less than half of the Governors; today they 
have become so important that full attend- 


ance is the rule. Formerly there was little 


planning and preparation for the annual Con- 


ference, which consisted largely of public ad 


dresses, followed by a general discussion which 


reached no conclusions. Today the Confer- 
ence consists of round table consultations on 
vital issues of the day, and is preceded by 
careful planning and often by the preparation 
of research studies and memoranda. Definite 
conclusions and specific programs are usually 
agreed upon, which the Governors may take 
home to use as the basis of state action. For- 
merly there was little follow-up of the Con- 
ference; today the officers, committees and 
staff carry on highly important activities be- 
tween the annual meetings. 

The Governors’ Conference is a unique in- 
stitution which plays an indispensable role in 
our federal system of government. It is a sum- 
mit conference, composed of the chief execu- 
tives of the states. Like the conference of the 
Prime Ministers of the countries of the British 
Commonwealth, it is extra-constitutional, pos- 
sessing no authority other than that provided 
by knowledge and mutual consultation. The 
functions of the Conference are: first, to aid 
the Governors in the consideration of broad 
policies and programs to meet the changing 
needs of modern society; second, to promote 
greater unity of action by the states; and third, 
to permit concerted action by the states in 
consultations with the federal government 
concerning plans and policies of mutual con- 
cern. In the years ahead this role will not be- 
come less, but will increase at an accelerated 


pac e. 





The Governors: 1908-1958 


ALABAMA 
Emmett O'Neal (p) 1911-15; 


Braxton Bragg Comer (pd) tgo7-11 
Charles Henderson (p) 
1915-19; Thomas Erby Kilby (p) 1919—23; William 
Woodward Brandon (bp) 1923-27; David Bibb Graves 
(D) 1927-31, 1935-39; Benjamin Meek Miller (pb) 
1931-35; Frank Murray Dixon (p) 1939-43; Chaun- 
cey M. Sparks (Dp) 1943-47; James Elisha Folsom (p) 


1947-51, 1955-59; Gordon Persons (D) 1951-55. 


ARIZONA George W. P. Hunt (bp) 1912-16, 1918, 
1923-26, 1929-32; Thomas E. Campbell (rk) 1917, 
1919-22; John C. Phillips (rk) 1927-28; B. B. Moeur 
(D) 1933-36; Rawleigh C. Stanford (p) 1937-38; Rob 
ert T. Jones (p) 1939-40; Sidney P. Osborn (p) 1941 
46; Dan E. Garvey (p) 1947-50; J. Howard Pyle (Rr 
1951-54; Ernest W. McFarland (p) 1955-58. 


ARKANSAS X. O. Pindall (p) 1907-09; George W. 
Donaghey (p) 1g09-13; Joseph T. Robinson (p) 1913; 
J. Marion Futrell (p) 1913; George W. Hays (p) 
1913-17; Charles H. Brough (pd) 1917-21; Thomas C. 
McRae (p) 1921-25; Thomas J. Terral (p) 1925-27; 
John E. Martineau (pb) 1927-28; Harvey Parnell (p) 
1928-33; J. Marion Futrell (p) 1933-37; Carl E. Bailey 
(Dp) 1937-41; Homer M. Adkins (pb) 1941-45; Benjamin 
I. Laney (p) 1945-49; Sidney S. McMath (p) 1949- 
53; Francis Cherry (p) 1953-55; Orval E. Faubus (pb) 
1955-59- 


CALIFORNIA = fames N. Gillett (Rk) 1907-11; Hiram 
W. Johnson (Rk) 1911-17; William D. Stephens (r) 
1917-23; Friend William Richardson (r) 
Clement C. Young (R) 1927-31; James Rolph, Jr. (R) 
1931-34; Frank Finley Merriam (Rr) 1934-39; Culbert 
L. Olson (bp) 1939-43; Earl Warren (Rr) 1943-53; 
Goodwin J. Knight (rk) 1953-59. 


1923-2 


/ 


COLORADO Henry A. Buchtel (Rk) 1907-09; John 
F. Shafroth (p) 1909-13; Elias M. Ammons (p) 1913 
15; George A. Carlson (R) 1915-17; Julius C. Gunter 
(p) 1917-19; Oliver H. Shoup (rk) 1919-23; William 
E. Sweet (D) 1923-25; Clarence J]. Morley (Rr) 1925-27; 
William H. Adams (bp) 1927-33; Edwin C. Johnson 
(p) 1933-37: Ray H. Talbot (p) 1937; Teller Am 
mons (D) 1937-39; Ralph L. Carr (rk) 1939-43; John 
C. Vivian (Rk) 1943-47; William Lee Knous (p) 1947 
50; Walter Warren Johnson (pb) 1950-51; Dan Thorn 
ton (R) 1951-55; Edwin C. Johnson (p) 1955 


Stephen L. R. McNichols (p) 1957-59. 


57; 


CONNECTICUT 
1907-09; George Leavens Lilley (rR) 1909; Frank 
Bentley Weeks (bp) 1909-11; Simeon Eben Baldwin 
Marcus Hensey Holcomb (rk) 1915-21; 
Charles Augustus 


Rollin Simmons Woodruff (r) 


(D) 1911-15; 
Everett John Lake (Rk) 1921-23; 
Templeton (Rk) 1923-25; Hiram Bingham (kr) 1925; 
John Harper Trumbull (Rk) 1925-31; Wilbur Lucius 
Cross (p) 1931-39; Raymond Earl Baldwin (Rr) 1939- 
41, 1943-46; Robert Augustine Hurley (bp) 1941-43; 


Charles Wilbert Snow (bp) 1946-47; James I ukens 
McConaughy (rk) 1947-48; James Coughlin Shannon 
(nk) 1948-49; Chester Bowles (Dp) 1949-51; John Davis 


Lodge (R) 1951-55; Abraham A. Ribicoff (p) 1955-59 


DELAWARE 
Pennewill (rR) 1909-13; Charles R. Miller (rR) 1913 
17; John G. Townsend, Jr. (Rk) 1917-21; William D 
Denney (rR) 1921-25; Robert P. Robertson (rR) 1925 
29; C. Douglas Buck (Rr) 1929-37; Richard C. McMul 


len (p) 1937-41; Walter W. Bacon (Rr) 1941-49; Fl 
bert N. Carvel (p) 1949-53; J. Caleb Boggs (R) 1953-61. 
FLORIDA Napoleon Bonapart Broward (bp) 1905 
og; Arthur Waller Gilchrist (p) 1g09-13; Park M 
rrammell (p) 1913-17; Sidney Johnson Catts (Ind 


Preston Lea (R) 1905-09; Simeon S$ 


Proh.) 1917-21; Cary Augustus Hardee (p) 1921-25 
John Welborn Martin (p) 1925-29; Doyle Elam Carl 
ton (p) 1929-33; David Sholtz (p) 1933-37; Frederick 
Preston Cone (p) 1937-41; Spessard Lindsey Holland 
(p) 1941-45; Millard Fillmore Caldwell (p) 1945-49 
Fuller Warren (bp) 1949-53; Dan E. McCarty (p) 
1953; Charley E. Johns (p) 1953-55; LeRoy Collin: 
(D) 1955-61. 

GEORGIA Hoke Smith (pb) "1907 09, 1911; Joseph 
M. Brown (p) 1909-11, 1912-13; John M. Slaton (p) 
1911-12, 1913-15; Nathaniel E. Harris (p) 1915-17 
Hugh M. Dorsey (p) 1917-21; Thomas William Hard 
wick (p) 1921-23; Clifford Walker (p) 1923-27; La 
martine Grifith Hardman (pb) Richard 
Brevard Russell, Jr. (p) 1931-33; Eugene Talmadg« 
(Dp) 1933-37, 1941-43; Eurith D. Rivers (p) 1937-41; 
Ellis Gibbs Arnall (pb) 1943-47; Melvin E. Thompson 
(Dp) 1947-48; Herman E. 


1927-31; 


Talmadge (bp) 1948-55; 
Marvin Griffin (p) 1955-59. 


IDAHO 
Brady (R) 1909-11; James H. Hawley (p) 1911-13; 
John M. Haines (R) 1913-15; Moses Alexander (p) 
1915-19; David W. Davis (Rr) 1919-29; Charles C 
Moore (Rk) 1923-27; H. Clarence Baldridge (rk) 1927 
31; C. Ben Ross (bp) 1931-37; Barzilla W. Clark (p) 
\. Bottolfsen (rk) 1939-41, 1943-45; Chase 


Frank R. Gooding (Rk) 1907-09; James H 


1937-39; C. 
A. Clark (p) 1941-43; Charles C. Gossett (p) 1945; 
Arnold Williams (p) 1945-47; Charles A. Robins (kr) 
1947-51; Leonard B. Jordan (rk) ‘1951-55; Robert I 
Smylie (R) 1955-59. 

ILLINOIS Charles S. Deneen (r) 1905-13; Edward 
F. Dunne (D) 1913-17; Frank O. Lowden (rk) 1917 
21; Len Small (rk) 1921-29; Louis L. Emerson (kr) 
1929-33; Henry Horner (bp) 1933-40; John H. Stelle 
(D) 1940-41; Dwight H. Green (rk) 1941-49; Adlai E. 
Stevenson (D) 1949-53; William G. Stratton (Rr) 1953 
61. 


INDIANA . J. Frank Hanly (rR) 1905-09; Thomas R. 
Marshall (bp) 1909-13; Samuel M. Ralston (p) 1913 
17; James P. Goodrich (R) 1917-21; Warren T. Me 
Cray (R) 1921-24; Emmett F. Branch (Rr) 1924-25; 
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Edward Jackson (kr) Harry G. Leslie (r) 
1929-33; Paul V. McNutt (p) 1933-37; M. Clifford 
Townsend (p) 1937-41; Henry F. Schricker (b) 1941- 
15, 1949-53; Ralph F. Gates (rk) 1945-49; George N 
Craig (Rk) 1953-57; Harold W. Handley (Rk) 1957-61. 


i 


1925-29 


{OWA Albert Baird Cumming (rk) 1906-08; Warren 
Garst (rR) Beryl F. Carroll (Rk) 1909-13; 
George W. Clarke (rk) 1913-17; William L. Harding 
k) 1917-21; Nathan E. Kendall (x) 1921-25; John 
Hammill (rk) 1925-31; Daniel W. Turner (R) 1931- 
33; Clyde L. Herring (p) 1933-37; Nelson G. Kraschel 
(p) 1937-39; George A. Wilson (R) 1939-43; Bourke 
3. Hickenlooper (Rk) 1943-45; Robert D. Blue (Rr) 
1945-49; William S. Beardsley (r) 1949-53; Leo El- 
thon (R) 1953-54; Leo A. Hoegh (rk) 1955-57; Her- 
schel C. Loveless (D) 1957-59. 


KANSAS Edward Wallis Hoch (rR) 1907-09; Walter 
Roscoe Stubbs (rk) 1909-13; George Hartshorn Hodges 
(Rk) 1913-15; Arthur Capper (R) 1915-19; Henry J. 
Allen (R) 1919-23; Jonathan M. Davis (p) 1923-25; 
Ben S. Paulen (rR) 1925-29; Clyde M. Reed (r) 1929- 
31; Henry M. Woodring (p) 1931-33; Alfred M. Lan- 
don (R) 1933-37; Walter A. Huxman (bp) 1937-39; 
Payne Ratner (Rk) 1939-43; Andrew F. Schoeppel (R) 
1943-47; Frank Carlson (R) 1947-51; Edward F. Arn 
55; Fred Hall (Rk) 1955-57; George Docking 


1GO03—09g 


(R) 1951 
(D) 1957-59.- 

KENTUCKY Augustus Everett Willson (rR) 
11; James Bennett McCreary (bp) 1911-15; Augustus 
Owsley Stanley (p) 1915~19; James Dixon Black (p) 
1919; Edwin Porch Morrow (R) 1919-23; William 
Jason Fields (p) 1923-27; Flem D. Sampson (R) 1927- 
31; Ruby Laffoon (p) 1931-35; Albert Benjamin 
Chandler (p) 1935-39; Keen Johnson (p) 1939-43; 
Simeon S. Willis (Rk) 1943-47; Earle C. Clements (p) 
1947-50; Lawrence W. Wetherby (p) 1950-55; Albert 
Benjamin Chandler (p) 1955-59. 


LOUISIANA Newton Crain Blanchard (p) 1904- 
08; Jared Young Sanders (p) 1908-12; Luther Egbert 
Hall (p) 1912-16; Ruffin Galson Pleasant (p) 1916- 
20; John Milliken Parker (p) 1920-24; Henry Luce 
Fuqua (p) 1924-26; Oramel Hinckley Simpson (p) 
1926-28; Huey Pierce Long, Jr. (p) 1928-31; Alvin 
Olin King (bp) 1931~32; Oscar Kelly Allen (p) 1932- 
36; James Albert Noe (p) 1936; Richard Webster 
Leche (p) 1936-39; Earl Kemp Long (p) 1939-40, 
1948-52, 1956-60; Sam Houston Jones (D) 1940-44; 
James Houston Davis (p) 1944-48; Robert F. Kennon 


1907- 


(D) 1952-56. 

MAINE William T. Cobb (rk) 1907-09; Bert M. 
Fernald (rR) 1909-11; Frederick W. Plaisted (p) 1911- 
13; William T. Haines (Rk) 1913-15; Oakley C. Curtis 
(Dp) 1915-17; Carl E. Milliken (rk) 1917-21; Frederick 
Hale Parkhurst (k) 1921; Percival P. Baxter (rR) 1921- 
25; Ralph O. Brewster (R) 1925-29; William Tudor 
Gardiner (Rk) 1929-33; Louis J. Brann (p) 1933-37; 
Lewis O. Barrows (R) 1937-41; Sumner Sewall (r) 
1941-45; Horace A. Hildreth (rR) 1945-49; Frederick 
G. Payne (Rk) 1949-52; Burton M. Cross (r) 1952-55; 
Edmund S. Muskie (p) 1955-59. 


MARYLAND Edwin Warfield (p) 1904-08; Austin 
L. Crothers (bp) 1908-12; Phillips Lee Goldsborough 


(k) 1912-16; Emerson C. Harrington (p) 1916-20; 
Albert C. Ritchie (pv) 1920-35; Henry Whinna Nice 
(R) 1935-39; Herbert R. O'Conor (p) 1939-47; Wil- 
liam Preston Lane, Jr. (p) 1947-51; Theodore R. 
McKeldin (R) 1951-59. 

MASSACHUSETTS Curtis Guild, Jr. (R) 1907-09; 
Eben S. Draper (Rk) 1909-11; Eugene N. Foss (pb) 
1911-14; David I. Walsh (p) 1914-16; Samuel W. 
McCall (Rr) 1916-19; Calvin Coolidge (R) 1919-21; 
Channing H. Cox (r) 1921-25; Alvan T. Fuller (rR) 
1925-29; Frank G. Allen (Rr) 1929-31; Joseph B. Ely 
(p) 1931-35; James M. Curley (p) 1935-37; Charles 
F. Hurley (p) 1937-39; Leverett Saltonstall (R) 1939- 
15; Maurice J. Tobin (p) 1945-47; Robert F. Brad- 
ford (Rk) 1947-49; Paul A. Dever (p) 1949-53; Chris- 
tian A. Herter (rR) 1953-57; Foster Furcolo (D) 1957- 
59- 

MICHIGAN Fred M. Warner (rk) 1907-11; Chase S. 
Osborn (R) 1911-13; Woodbridge N. Ferris (p) 1913- 
17; Albert E. Sleeper (k) 1917-21; Alexander J. Gross 
beck (Rk) 1921-27; Fred W. Green (rR) 1927-31; Wil 
bur M. Brucker (R) 1931-33; William A. Comstock 
(p) 1933-35; Frank D. Fitzgerald (R) 1935-37, 1939; 
Frank Murphy (p) 1937-39; L-uren D. Dickinson (rR) 
1939-41; Murray D. Van Wagoner (D) 1941-43; Harry 
F. Kelly (Rk) 1943-47; Kim Sigler (R) 1947-49; 
G. Mennen Williams (D) 1949-59. 

MINNESOTA John A. Johnson (Dp) 1907-09; 
Adolph O. Eberhart (x) 1909-15; Winfield S. Ham- 
mond (p) 1915; Joseph A. A. Burnquist (R) 1915-21; 
Jacob A. O. Preus (R) 1921-25; Theodore Christian- 
son (R) 1925-31; Floyd B. Olson (FL) 1931-36; Hijal- 
mar Peterson (FL) 1936-37; Elmer A. Benson (FL) 
1937-39; Harold E. Stassen (rR) 1939-43; Edward J. 
Thye (Rk) 1943-47; Luther W. Youngdahl (Rk) 1947- 
51; C. Elmer Anderson (Rk) 1951-55; Orville L. Free- 
man (D-F-L) 1955-59. 

MISSISSIPPI James Kimble Vardaman (Dp) 1904- 
08; Edmond Favor Noel (p) 1908-12; Earl LeRoy 
Brewer (bp) 1912-16; Theodore Gilmore Bilbo (p) 
1916-20, 1928-32; Lee Maurice Russell (Dp) 1920-24; 
Henry Lewis Whitfield (p) 1924-27; Dennis Murph- 
ree (Dp) 1927-28; Martin Sennett Conner (D) 1932- 
36; Hugh L. White (p) 1936-40; Paul B. Johnson (p) 
1940-43; Dennis Murphree (Dp) 1943-44; Thomas L. 
Bailey (Dp) 1944-46; Fielding L. Wright (p) 1946-52; 
Hugh L. White (p) 1952-56; James Plemon Coleman 
(D) 1956~6o. 
MISSOURI 


John Wingate Folk (p) 1905-09; Her- 
bert Spencer Hadley (R) 1909-13; Elliott Woolfolk 


Major (Dp) 1913-17; Frederick Dozier Gardner (p) 
1917-21; Arthur Mastick Hyde (rR) 1921-25; Sam 
Aaron Baker (Rk) 1925-29; Henry Stewart Caulfield 
(R) 1929-33; Guy Brasfield Park (p) 1933-37; Lloyd 
Crow Stark (p) 1937-41; Forrest C. Donnell (Rr) 1941- 
45; Phil M. Donnelly (p) 1945-49, 1953-57; Forrest 
Smith (D) 1949-53; James T. Blair, Jr. (Dp) 1957-61. 
MONTANA Joseph K. Toole (D & Pop) 1907-08; 
Edwin L. Norris (p) 1908-13; Samuel V. Stewart (p) 
1913-21; Joseph M. Dixon (Rk) 1921-25; John E. 
Erickson (D) 1925-33; Frank H. Conney (pd) 1933-35; 
W. Elmer Holt (pd) 1935-37; Roy E. Ayers (p) 1937- 





41; Sam C. Ford (Rr) 1941-49; John W. Bonner (b) 


1949-53; J. Hugo Aronson (R) 1953-61. 


NEBRASKA George L. Sheldon (Rk) 
ton C. Shallenberger (p & P.1.) 1909-11; Chester H. 
Aldrich (rR) 1911-13; John H. Morehead (p & P.1.) 
1913-17; Keith Neville (p & P.1.) 1917-19; Samuel R. 
McKelvie (R) 1919-23; Charles W. Bryan (bp) 1923 
25, 1931-35; Adam McMullen (r) 1925-29; Arthur J. 
Weaver (rR) Robert Leroy Cochran (p) 


1907-09; Ash- 


1929 


>1° 
31; 


1935-41; Dwight P. Griswold (rR) 1941-47; Val Peter- 
son (R) 1947-53; Robert B. Crosby (R) 1953-55; Vic 


tor E. Anderson 


NEVADA 


(R) 1955-59.- 

John Sparks (SILVER-DEM.) 1907-08; Den- 
ver S. Dickinson (SILVER-DEM.) 10; Tasker L. 
Oddie 15; Emmett D. (D) 1915-23; 
James G. Scrugham (p) 1923-27; Fred B. Balzer (rk) 
1927-34; I. Morley Griswold (Rr) 1934-35; Richard 
Kirman, Sr. (p) 1935-39; Edward P. 


Carville (p) 
1939-45; Vail Pittman (p) 1945-51; Charles H. Rus- 
sell (R) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Charles M. Floyd (R) 1907-09; 
Henry B. Quimby (Rk) 1g09-11; Robert P. Bass (Rr) 
1911-13; Samuel D. Felker (p) 15; Rolland H. 
Spaulding (R) 1915-17; Henry W. Keyes (Rk) 
19; John H. Bartlett (rk) 1919-21; Albert O. Brown 
(R) 1921-23; Fred H. Brown (bp) 1923-25; John G. 
Winant (rR) 25-27, 1-35; Huntley N. Spaulding 
(R) 1927-29; Charles W. Tobey (Rr) 1929-31; H. 
Styles Bridges (Rr) 37; Francis P. Murphy (Rr) 
1937-39; Robert O. Blood (R) 1939-45; Charles M. 
Dale (R) 1945-49; Sherman Adams (Rr) 1949-53; 
Hugh Gregg (R) 1953-55; Lane Dwinell (Rk) 1955-59. 
NEW JERSEY Edward C. Stokes (rk) 1905-08; John 
Franklin Fort (R) 1908-11; Woodrow Wilson (pb) 
1911-13; James F. Fielder (D) 1913, 1914-17; Leon R. 
Taylor (p) 1913-14; Walter E. Edge (r) 
William N. Runyon (Rk) 1919-20; Clarence E. Case 
(R) 1920; Edward I: Edwards (p) 1920-23; George S. 
Silzer (bp) 1923-26; A. Harry Moore (p) 
1932-35, 1938-41; Morgan F. Larson (rR) 1929-32; 
Clifford R. Powell (rR) 1935; Horace G. Prall (kr) 
1935; Harold Giles Hoffman (r) 1935-38; Charles 
Edison (bd) 1941-44; Walter E. Edge (rR) 1944-47; Al- 
fred E. Driscoll (R) 1947-54; Robert B. Meyner (p) 
1954-58. 

NEW MEXICO William C. McDonald (p) 
17; Ezequiel Cabeza de (D) 1917; Washington 
E. Lindsey (Rk) 1917-19; Octaviano A. Larrazolo (kr) 
1919-21; Merrit C. Mechem (rk) 1921-23; James F. 
Hinkle (p) 1923-25; Arthur T. Hannett (p) 1925-27; 
Richard C. Dillon (Rk) 1927-31; Arthur Seligman (p) 
Andrew W. Hockenhull (bp) 1933-35; Clyde 
Tingley (bp) 1935-39; John E. Miles (p) 1939-42; 
John J. Dempsey (bD) 1943-46; Thomas J. Mabry (p) 
1947-51; Edwin L. Mechem (R) 1951-55, 1957-59; 
John Field Simms (pb) 1955-57. 

NEW YORK Charles E. Hughes (rk) 1907-10; Ho1 
ace White (R) 1910-11; John A. Dix (p) 
William Sulzer (p) 1913; Martin H. Glynn (p) 1913- 
15; Charles §. Whitman (rk) 1915-19; Alfred E. Smith 
(D) 1919-21, 1923-29; Nathan L. Miller (Rr) 1921- 
23; Franklin D. Roosevelt (pb) 1929-33; Herbert H. 


1908 


(R) 1911 ,0vle 


1951-59- 


1913 
1917- 


19 1¢ 


9° 
Pe) 


1QS5 


1917-19; 


1926-29, 


1912- 


saca 


9 1— 
1931-33; 


1Q11—13; 
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Charles Poletti (p) 
1943-55; Averell 


1942-45; 
Harriman 


Lehman (p) 
Thomas E. 
59- 
NORTH CAROLINA Robert B. Glenn 
09; William W. Kitchin (bp) 1909-13; Locke Craig (pb) 
7; Thomas W. Bickett (D) 1917-21; Cameron 
Morrison (bp) 1921-25; Angus Wilton McLean (p) 
1925-29; O. Max Gardner (pb) John C. B. 
Ehringhaus (pb) 37; Clyde R. Hoey (pb) 
11; J. Melville 1941-45; 
Cherry (p) 1945-49: William Kerr Scott (p) 1949-53; 
William B. Umstead (p) 1953-54; Luther H. Hodges 
(D) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
B. Hanna (rk) 1913-17; Lynn J. Frazier (Rk) 1917 
Ragnvald A. Nestos (Rk) 1921-25; Arthur G. Sorlie (Rk) 
1925-28; Walter Maddock (rR) George F. 
Shafer (R) 1929-33; William Langer (R) 1933, 1937 
39; Ole H. Olson (rk) 1934; Thomas H. Moodie (p) 
Walter Welford (rk) 1935-37; John Moses (pb) 
Fred G. Aandahl (Rk) 1945-51; C. Norman 
(R) John E. Davis (Rk) 59 


1933 42; 
Dewey (R 
(D) 1955 
(D) 1905- 
1913-1 


1929-33; 
on 
1937 


Gregg 


9 
1953 


Broughton (pb) R. 


1954-61. 


John Burke (p) 1907-13; Louis 
21; 


1928-20; 


1Q35; 
1939-45; 

Brunsdale 
OHIO 
mon (Dp) 1g09-13; James M. Cox (Dp) 1913 
21; Frank B. Willis (Rk) 1915-17; Harry L. Davis (Rk) 
A. Victor Donahey (p) 1923-29; Myers Y. 
Cooper (R) 1929 George White (bp) 1931 
Martin L. Davey (pb) 39; John W. Bricker (k) 
1939-45; Frank ]. (D) 1945-47) 1949-57; 
Thomas J]. Herbert (x) 1947-49; C. William O'Neill 
(R) 


1951-57: 1957 
Andrew L. Harris (rk) 1906-09; Judson Har 


15, 1917 


1921-23; 
31; 35: 
1G35 
Lausche 
1957-59- 
OKLAHOMA Charles N. Haskell (p) 1907-11; Lee 
Cruce (p) 1911-15; Robert L. Williams (p) 1915-19; 
James B. A. Robertson (p) 1919-23; James C. Walton 
(p) 1923; Martin E. Trapp (bp) 1923-27; Henry S. 
Johnston (p) 1927-29; William J. Holloway (bp) 1929 
William H. Murray (bp) 1931-35; Ernest Whit- 
worth Marland (bp) 1935-39; Leon C. Philipps (p) 
1939-43; Robert S. Kerr (p) 1943-47; Roy J. Turner 
(D) 1947-51; (D) Ray- 
mond Gary (D) 1955-59. 
OREGON 
Frank W. 


31; 


Johnston Murray 1Qh1—55; 
Chamberlain (pb) 
1909-10; Jay Bowerman (R) 
1911-15; James Withy- 
W. Olcott (Rr) 
1923-27; Isaac L. Patterson (rR) 
Norblad (Rk) 1929-31; Julius L. 
1931-35; Charles Henry Martin (p) 
Charles A. Sprague (Rk) 1939-43; Earl Snell 
(Rk) 1943-47; John H. Hall (rR) 1947-49; Douglas 
Mckay (R) 1949 Paul L. Patterson (Rk) 1952-56; 
Elmo E. Smith (rR) 57; Robert D. Holmes (p) 
1957-59- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


George E. 
(R) 
West 
Ben 


1GO07-09; 
Benson 
Oswald 
combe (R) 1915-19; 
Walter M. Pierce (p) 
29; Albin W. 
(IND.) 


1910 (D) 


1919-25; 


1027- 
Meier 


sOr—oN: 
1QS5 be es 
=> 


1950 


Edwin Sydney Stuart (Rr) 
11; John Kinley Tener (r) Martin Grove 
Brumbaugh (R) 1915-19; William Cameron Sproul 
(R) 1919-23; Gifford Pinchot (Rk) 1923-27, 1931-35; 
John Stuchell Fisher (rk) 1927-31; George Howard 
Earle III (pb) 39; Arthur Horace James (Rr) 
1939-43; Edward Martin (Rr) 1943-47; James H. Duff 
(R) George M. 


1907 


1911-15; 


(R) 1947-51; John S. Fine 


(P) 1955 


1G51-55, 


Leader 59. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Aram ] 
man (Rk) 1915-21; Emery J. San Souci (R) 1921-23 
William S. Flynn (p) 1923-25; Aram J. Pothier (k) 
Norman S. Case (rk) 1928-33; Theodore 
Francis Green (pb) 1933-37: Robert E. 
1937-39; William H. Vanderbilt (Rr) 1939-41; J. 
Howard McGrath (p) 1941-45; John O. Pastore (bp) 


Higgins (Dp) 1907-09; 


James H 


Pothier R 190Q-1° | 


R. Livingston Beeck 


1Q25-25, 


Quinn (bd) 


51; Dennis J. Roberts (Dp) 1951-59. 


IQ45-5 


Martin Frederick Ansel (p) 


ivingston Blease (pb 1Q11—15; 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1907-11; Coleman | 


Richard Irvine Manning (p) 1915-19; Robert Archer 
Wilson Godfrey Harvey (pb) 
Thomas Gordon McLeod (p) 1923-27; John 
Gardiner Richards (p) 1927-31; Ibra Charles Black- 


Cooper! (Dp) 1619-22 


1922-23; 
wood (p) 1931-35; Olin Dewitt Johnston (Dp) 1935 
39, 1943-45: Burnet Rhett Maybank (p) 1939-41; 
Joseph Emile Harley (bp) 1941-42; Richard Manning 
Jeffries (p) 1942-43: Ransome Judson Williams (p) 
1945-47; J. Swom Thurmond (pb) 1947-51; James F. 
Byrnes Qh1I-5 George Bell 


) 


limmerman, Jr 


(D i 55 59 


SOUTH DAKOTA Coe I. Crawford (Rk) 1907-09; 
Robert S. Vessey (rR) 1909-13; Frank M. Byrne (rR) 
17; Peter Norbeck (Rk) 1917-21; William H. Me 


Master (R 1021 


25; Carl Gunderson (Rk) 1925-27; 
William ]. Bulow (bp) 1927-31; Warren E. Green (rk) 

; Leslie Jensen (R) 
M. O 


Mickelson (R) 1947 


1 Tom Berry (bp) 1933-37: 
Harlan f. 
Sharpe (R 1943-47 George 'I 


/ 


51; Sigurd Anderson 


\31—33; 
1937-39; Bushfield (rR) 1939-43 


R) 1951-55; Joe Foss (R) 1955-59 


TENNESSEE Malcolm R. Patterson (pb) 
Ben W. Hooper (Rk) 1911-15; Thomas C. Rye (p) 
Albert H. Roberts (p) 1919-21; Alfred A. 
Taylor (Rk) 1921-23; Austin Peay (bp) 1923-27; Henry 
H. Horton (p) 1927-93; Hill McAlister (p) 1933-37; 
Prentice 
Cooper (Pp) 1939-45; Jim Nance McCord (bp) 1945- 


1907-11; 


115-19, 


Gordon Browning (PD) 1937-39, 1949-53; 


19; Frank G. Clement (bp) 1953-59. 


TEXAS 


Oscar Branch Colquitt (Dp) 1911-15 


Thomas Mitchell Campbell (pb) 1907-11; 
James E. Fergu- 
son (p) 1915-17; William Pettus Hobby (p) 1917-21; 
Pat Morris Neff (p) 1921-25; Miriam A. Ferguson (p) 
1925-27, 1933-35 Dan Moody (pb) 1927-31; Ross S. 
James V. Allred (p) 1935-39; 
1939-41; Coke R. Stevenson (pb) 
Allan Shiv- 


Sterling (bp) 1931 

W. Lee O'Daniel (pb) 
1941-47; Beauford H. Jester (p) 1947-49; 
ers (PD) 1949-57; Price Daniel (D) 1957-59. 


UTAH John C. Cutler (Rk) 1905-09; William Spry 
(Rk) 1909-17; Simon Bamberger (bp) 1917-21; Charles 
R. Mabey (Rk) 1921-25; George H. Dern (p) 1925-33: 
Henry H. Blood (bp) 1933-41; Herbert B. Maw (p) 
1941-49; J. Bracken Lee (Rk) 1949-57; George De wey 
Clyde (Rk) 1957-61. 

VERMONT 
George H 


1g10—12; 


Fletcher D. Proctor (rR) 1906-08; 
Prouty (Rk) 1908-10; John A. Mead (kr) 
Allen M. Fletcher (R) 1912-15; Charles W. 


Gates (Rk) 1915-17; Horace F. Graham (R) 1917-19; 
Percival W. Clement (R) 1919-21; James Hartness (R) 
Redfield Proctor (Rk) 1923-25; Franklin S. 
Billings (Rk) 1925-27; John E. Weeks (R) 1927-31; 
Stanley C. Wilson (Rr) 1931-35; Charles M. Smith 
(rk) 1935-37; George D. Aiken (rR) 1937-41; William 


1921-23; 


> 
H. Wills (rk) 1941-45; Mortimer R. Proctor (Rk) 1945- 
+; Ernest W. Gibson (rk) 1947-50; Harold J. Arthur 
Emerson (R) 1951-55; Joseph 


{ 
I 
( 


rk) 1950-51; Lee E. 
Blaine Johnson (R) 1955-59. 
VIRGINIA Claude A. 
William Hodges Mann (pb) 1910-14; Henry Carter 
Stuart (p) 1914-18; Westmoreland Davis (D) 1918-22; 
E. Lee Trinkle (pb) 1922-26; Harry Flood Byrd (p) 
1926-30; John Garland Pollard (p) 1930-34; George 
Campbell Peery (p) 1934-38; James H. Price (bp) 

Colgate W. Darden, Jr. (Dd) 1942-46; 
William Munford Tuck (bp) 1946-50; John Stewart 
Battle (p) 1950-54; Thomas B. Stanley (bp) 1954-58; 
J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. (bp) 1958-62. 


WASHINGTON Albert Edward Mead (Rr) 1905-09; 
Samuel G. Cosgrove (Rk) 1909; Marion E. Hay (r) 


Swanson (bp) 1906-10; 


1Q35—-42; 


1909-13; Ernest Lister (p) 1913-19; Louis Folwell 
Hart (Rk) 1919-25; Roland Hill Hartley (rk) 1925-33; 
Clarence Daniel Martin (bp) 1933-41; Arthur Bernard 
Langlie (Rk) 1941-45, 1949-57; Monrad Charles Wall- 
gren (Db) 1945-49; Albert D. Rosellini (p) 1957-61. 


WEST VIRGINIA William M. O. 
1905-09; William E. Glasscock (rk) 1909-13; Henry 
Drury Hatfield (k) 1913-17; John Jacob Cornwell 
(D) 1917-21; Ephraim Franklin Morgan (R) 1921-25; 
Howard Mason Gore (Rk) 1925-29; William Gustavus 
Conley (Rk) 1929-33; Herman Guy Kump (pb) 1933- 
7; Homer Adams Holt (p) 1937-41; Matthew Mans- 
field Neely (D) 1941-45; Clarence W. Meadows (pb) 
1945-49; Okey L. Patteson (pb) 1949-53; William C. 
Marland (pb) 1953-57; Cecil H. Underwood (Rk) 1957-61. 
WISCONSIN 
Francis E. 
Philipp (R) 1915-21; 


Dawson (R) 


Davidson (R) 
McGovern (R) 1911-15; Emanuel L. 
John J. Blaine (R) 1921-27; 
Fred R. Zimmerman (Rk) 1927-29; Walter J. Kohler 
(R) 1929-31; Philip Fox La Follette (Rk) 1931-33; 
Albert G. Schmedeman (D) 1933-35; Philip Fox La 
Follette (PROG.) 1935-39; Julius P. Heil (R) 1939-43; 
Walter S. Goodland (Rk) 1943-47; Oscar A. Renne- 
bohm (R) 1947-51; Walter J. Kohler, Jr. (R) 1951-57; 
Vernon W. Thomson (R) 1957-59- 


WYOMING Bryant B. Brooks (rk) 1907-11; Joseph 
M. Carey (p) 1911-15; John B. Kendrick (bp) 1915- 
17; Frank L. Houx (p) 1917-19; Robert D. Carey 
(kx) 1919-23; William B. Ross (p) 1923-24; Frank E. 
Lucas (R) 1924-25; Nellie Tayloe Ross (p) 1925-27; 
Frank C. Emerson (R) 1927-31; Alonzo M. Clark (R) 
1931-33; Leslie A. Miller (p) 1933-39; Nels H. Smith 
(Rk) 1939-43; Lester C. Hunt (p) 1943-49; Arthur G. 
Crane (R) 1949-51; Frank A. Barrett (R) 1951-53; 
Clifford J. Rogers (Rk) 1953-55; Milward L. Simpson 
(R) 1955-59- 


James O. 


1907-11; 





